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Notes and Nuggets from the 
Institute. 


THE earth is teeming toward spirit- 
ual potency. 


WHAT is failure? Nothing is failure 
but abandonment. 


THE child likes law and order when 
he gets used to it. 


SPIRITUALITY is trustful awe in the 
presence of the Infinite Power. 


THE new Bible is never to be made, 
but is always in the making. 


Don’? try to keep up with the times, 
and in so doing get behind the ages. 


THE best way to know how to teach 
the children is to have a lot to teach. 


RELIGION means: 1. A relation of 
a soul to its fellow-man ; 2. Its relation 
to the Infinite. 


LOOK through:the eyes of science to 
that which science teaches, if you seek 
Spirituality. 


_ THE most ennobling part of teach- 
Ing is the coming in contact with the 
high character of a teacher. : 


Put the emphasis upon the heaven 
Tather than the hell. Pursue the good 
rather than flee from the evil. 


_ THE responsibility of the individual, 
In Evolution, is the element that en- 
ables us to find new truths. 


A RITUAL must come slowly. It 
Must be of such gradual growth that 
We learn to love it as it grows. 


WHATEVER we see in the character 
of another that helps and uplifts us, is 
-* part of the great universe. 


__ Ir is easier for the child to find the 
890d in distant religions, than to pre- 
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THE family is the unit into which 
the individual expands; then into 
those larger units, town, state, coun- 
try. 


IF we really get full of the thought 
and spirit of Evolution, we can not help 
finding the germs of truth in all phases 
of it. 


WE are apt to poetize the memories 
of our childhood, and in like manner 
a race poetizes the childhood of its 
beliefs. 


WE are often ignorant of the struggle 
of the one whose plane of life is so much 
beyond ours that we can not see his 
effort. 


BE careful, in teaching the science 
side of these lessons, not to be dogma- 
tic; say, always, this is as far as is 
known. 

SUCCESSFUL teaching implies a 
knowledge of the child and of the les- 
son, together with careful adaptation of 
the one to the other. 


Ir may make one mentally dizzy 
when he first confronts the truths of 
Evolution, but Ifter no height will be 
too exhilarating. 


TEACH children to approach the 
Bible sympathetically, as one would 
approach other literature; never in 
the spirit of hostile criticism. 


HE that is regardful of his relations 
to his fellows, will soon find himself 
growing into relations with the greater 
outside. He becomes God-hungty. 


WHEN a child asks you a question 
you can not answer, say so frankly, and 
make the child feel you are obliged to 
him for suggesting the question. 


VITALIZE a church from w7thin, and 
be glad you have no more people until 
you get the few so alive that the move- 
ment will work from its own vitality. 


THE more a teacher knows,—other 
things being equal—the better he can 
teach. The one who knows but little, 
does n’t know even z/s relation to other 
things. 

Ir is important, in dealing with 
children, to show the naturalness of 
the growth of legends. Do not intro- 
duce them to extremes either of fact 
or fabrication. 


It is a duty of moral training to 
teach the young that they should first 
see things exactly as they are, and 
then that they should report them 
truthfully. 


THERE is no direct line of uniformity 
to depend upon as to what to teach 
children ; even that ‘‘ average child”’ 


we hear so much of, is very hard to 
find. 


THEODORE PARKER was quoted as 
saying, ‘‘ Evil is the blot which man 
makes in his copy-book, while trying 
to follow the copy the Infinite has set 
him.”’ 

WE do not ‘inherit virtues’’ so 
much as we inherit the capacity for 
virtue; or rather the tissue out of 
which virtues can be formed with more 
or less ease. 


THE man who lives on the news- 


paper may be a well-informed man, but 
he is not a well-equipped man. He 


can be a man of the day, but hardly 


a man of the year. ~ 


How best can the Kindergarten 
thought be brought into the Sunday- 
school? Awaken the feeling of God, 
and lead the children to the word be- 
fore you speak any name. 
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MytTH has more of dignity than 
Legend. It is the poet describing 
phenomena. Then, by the time Le- 
gend is reached, human frailty comes 
in, and misunderstands. 


It is not so important just how 
many items are stored in the memory 
of a scholar, but how vitally those he 
has are connected with the action of 
his mind and daily life. 


Boru the old legendary, and the 
new scientific, methods are honest as 
historically representative of different 
times and people. Our later men have 
simply found out more facts. 


WE are growing out of the notion 
that the priest is the only holy man, 
and the Bible the only sacred book. 
The central thought in Evolution is 
that all men may be holy and that all 
light is sacred. 


MANY people who are mindful of 
their fellows, in a moral sense, have 
never worked up, through it, into a 
larger sense of relationship, with that 
power outside of ourselves which leads 
to spirituality. 

A YOUNG minister is in the way of 
continuous growth, if he can dare to 
not keep up with the current literature 
of the day. Later he may ca/ch up, 
but he cannot seep up at first and 
preach living sermons. 


THE old thought of prayer was that 
of petitioning the Creator to adapt his 
universe to our situations. Tne new 
thought is that of seeking strength to 
adapt our spirit to the universe, and 
so climb toward the Creator. 


Ir you have the privilege of select- 
ing between two people for a teacher 
in Sunday-school, one being of bright 
mind but deficient in morals, the other 
having high moral character but of a 
less quick mind, choose the latter. 


THE best of the Grecian marbles are 
nearly gone. Grecian architecture is 
almost Jost, but some of the Greeks 
put words together that are still full 
of life. Homer, not Phidias, handled 
the most lasting material. 


It is pathetic to see a man made for 
the ministry enmeshed in business de- 
tails which torture him, but it is not 
so pathetic as to see a man floundering 
in the pulpit who would be happy and 
useful as a stage-driver or a drover. 


THE one great danger that besets 
our children is empty-headedness. 
Give them contact with knowledge 
that is—to put it mildly— not wn- 
wholesome; not in the sense of task- 
ing them, but as food for active 
thought, and you have rendered them 
great service. 


It is constantly thrust upon us that 
all this study from the scientific stand- 
point is well enough, but it can not be 
grasped by the children. Yet is it not 
equally improbable that the theology 
taught in orthodox Sunday-schools 
can be grasped by the children? 


THE real way to teach, is to find out 
first something that the child knows 
and is interested in, and then attach 
to that, other bits of ktowledge. The 
larger number of relations he can find 
between the old and the new, the more 
vital it all becomes. Let the teacher 
keep these two questions always in 
mind: 1. What are the things already 
known? 2. What are those desirable 
to know? ‘Then make connection 
between the two, 


NUMBER | 

THE readiness with which some 
people believe what is said on the 
street, without waiting to verify it, is 
astonishing. The mind is not skep- 
tical enough in its habit. We should 
cultivate the kind of skepticism that 
inquires and verifies before accepting. 

THE Puritanic view of sin is im- 
moral. The bad effect of evil is not 
in the evit itself, but in not contending 
against it. If an impulse starts toward 
good objects it must needs be sur- 
rounded, on the journey, by opposite 
conditions. The constant ‘effort to 
counteract these and gain the object, 


should make us sympathetic with the 
sinner. 


It is not true that Unity club work 
can be done in one place and not in 
another. Such a statement arises from 


an imperfect idea of what Unity club 


work means. There is plenty of ma- 
terial in every parish. Do not set up 
any arbitrary standards of work, but 
let it be co-operative study along some 
definitely chosen lines, systematically 
planned and steadily adhered to. 


THE shareholders of the ‘' Tower 
Hill Pleasure Company,” at their an- 
nual meeting, voted to inerease their 
shares from 100 to 500. The ground 
is already platted. Several cottages 
are now located, and will be built for 
next year. It is hoped the shares will 
be promptly taken, that the improve- 
mients may be pushed. All money 
subscribed will be used at once to 
improve the ground. 


IN our next issue we will begin the 
publication of a series of lesson-leaves 
on the first year’s Course of Study 
adopted by the W. U.S. S. Soc’y and 
studied at the Institute in Helena Val- 
ley. ‘These lessons will be prepared 
by Henry Doty Maxson of Menomo- 
nie, and will be issued in lesson-slips 
simultaneous with UNITy, at a price 
not exceeding 50 cents per hundred. If 
enough schools order them to require 
an edition of over a thousand, they 
can be supplied at cheaper rates. We 
hope many of our Sunday-schools will 
avail themselves of this opportunity, 
and that all of those who intend so to 
do will forward their orders promptly 
to C. H. Kerr. Only enough will be 
printed to meet the demand. 


The Summer Assembly. 


We give over our columns this week 
to an account of the meetings held in 
Helena Valley. The reports leave 
little room for, or need of, comment. 
For the first time, we think, in the 
history of Unitarianism in this coun- 
try, the experiment has been tried, of 
holding a two weeks’ Institute. This 
is doing for Sunday-schools and 
churches just what has been done so 
successfully for public schools, viz.: 
continuous and systematic study of 
both matter and manner, through a 
sufficient number of days to allow of 
careful consideration, and to leave 
definite results. 

Circunistances were favorable: The 
quiet of a beautiful, broad valley, the 
sympathy of the community, a suffi- 
cient attendance of those vitally inter- 
ested to encourage thorough work, 
and the leadership of Mr. Maxson, 
who brought to the work the experi- 
ence of much training as Institute 
conductor in the public school work of 
the State. Thirteen ministers were in 


attendance. About fifty people took the 


regular day course, and the attendance 
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seldom fell below that number. The 
lowest attendance was twenty-five. 
Twenty different towns were repre- 
sented and six States: Sioux City and 
Humboldt, Iowa; Menomonie, Madi- 
son, Lone Rock, Monroe, Dodgeville, 
Arena, Spring Green, Mineral Point, 
Janesville, Helena, Wis.; Chicago, 
Monmouth, Hinsdale, Quincy, Oak 
Park, I[ll.; St. Paul, Minn.; La Porte, 
Ind.; Kalamazoo, Mich. These work- 
ers must have carried an impulse and 
a wisdom that will be felt in parish 
and Sunday-school the coming year ; 
and still farther will the influence ex- 
tend, improving the economy and pos- 
sibility of mingling summer rest- 
spells, with thought-spells. Some- 
where and somehow this thing will go 
on next year. In this thought we 
leave our readers to draw their infer- 
ences for themselves, by the study of 
these pages. 


Ministers’ Institute. 


Mr. Jones opened the work on Wednesday 
morning, by saying the people were assem- 
bled to undertake two interesting experi- 
ments, viz.: 1. To have a profitable season 
of intellectual quickening, without violating 
the vacation repose. He expressed himself 
as a believer in summer schools. The 
higher rest came in a change of activities, 
and from restoring surroundings. 2. How 
to do the work in the presence of a small 
company, with as much spirit as it might be 
done with a large company. The first 
hour and a half of each day he desired to 
dedicate to a preachers’ practical conference. 
The topic of the day was ‘‘ Zhe Call and 
Preparation.’’ Among other things said 
were the following : 

‘‘ The cry for ministers is instructive; the 
best material for the ministry is suspicious 
of the profession, because ministers, as a 
class, are out of joint with the spirit of the 
times, the scientific aptitude, the higher 
charities and new humanities. This can not 
be remedied by scolding, but by proving that 
the minister can be in love with science, and 
free in thought. The ‘call from heaven ’”’ 
should come by the way of men. We should 
encourage the competent to face the ardu- 
ous, but altogether inspiring task. The 
ministry is a lasting profession, and the 
truly liberal minister is the freest man in 
town as to preparation. 

Divinity schools need to be recon- 
structed. They deal with material not suffi- 
ciently inclusive of modern thought, and 
universal literature. Toc much Biblical 
matter, and not enough of real life. ‘' The 
man of one book ’’ is the man of no book. 

Selfishness is the one thing that will de- 
feat all talent and all preparation. The 
city pulpit will thrive on talent that the 
smaller parish would die from, because the 
latter calls for self-denial and ability to 
work with meager helps. He must create 
major lifts out of minor opportunities. 

Thursday morning the talk was on the 
“Library and the Study.’’ It was introduced 
most interestingly, by answering a question 
asked at the close of the previous morning’s 
session. ‘‘ What three books have con- 
sciously influenced your life most?’’ The 
Bible and Shakespeare were by common 
consent placed among those unconscious 
helps that are beyond measure. The an- 
swers were mostly given in writing, and 
were interesting revelations of the personal 
equation, the timely need and the chance 
introduction. The books ranged from 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress’ to Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus.’’ 

From this discussion the hour’s work 
sprang. 

Emerson’s call for a professor of books in 
colleges was emphasized. The delights of 
accumulating a library,—the only available 
pleasure of material accumulation within 
reach of the minister,-the wisdom of buying 
books one ata time, only such as are espe- 
cially needed,and those in plain binding, was 
emphasized. Do not let the book-binder 
tyrannize over you. Have no book too nice 
to handle. The young minister should be- 
ware of the newspaper and review habit. 
Even the easy privileges of a public library 
are dangerous. Read little, study much. 
Dare to be ignorant of many things in order 
to be wise on a few things. Let the latest 
novel go until you are acquainted with some 
of the great imperishable ones. Buy not 
the latest but the best books. Beware of the 
book agent. Keep the connection between 
the books and the pulpit. It is a relief to 
find out how many books you do not need 
to read. 

Question : What books would you recom- 
mend to people who are troubled with 
doubts about God and immortality? Such 
authors as get below doubts: Emerson, the 
prophet of unity ; Geo. Eliot, for the ethical 
interpretations of life; John Fiske on the 
meanings of modern science, and Robert 
Browning, the interpreter of soul. 

Friday morning was given to a considera- 
tion of ‘‘ Church Organization, Finances, 
etc.’ The liberal church which we are 


trying to establish must differ in methods 
and form from the present church of mediz- 
val Christianity, as the United States gov- 
ernment differs from the patriarchal. In 
the new church, during its formative period 
at least, the minister must shape its activi- 
ties. In acertain way he should be respon- 
sible for its financial integrity ; he ought to 
be the conscience of the church and the 
center of its life. The people are often more 
ready to give than the minister is to ask. 


Beware of the indirect methods of finan- 
ciering, of perfunctory by-laws, and prema- 
ture organizations. Do not force organiza- 
tion, and when it comes let it be the outcome 
of a genuine vitality. 

Church membership should not imply 
saintship; its members are a company of 
sinners trying to live better. Welcome any 
man who asks for help. A man can not dis- 
grace the church that tries to help him; he 
can disgrace himself. 


Such thoughts as these sped the hour and 
a half of profitable, vital talk. Although 
the ministers took the active part in the dis- 
cussion, there was much that interested all 
present,and many shared in the conversation. 


On Saturday morning the topic was ‘‘ 7he 
Sermon.’’ Said the leader among other 
things, let nothing lead you to undervalue 
the sermon. The preacher has always been 
a conspicuous factor in history. His word 
is the great thing. His position is not so 
pre-eminent as in the days of less learning, 
but still he is the man who is most allied to 
eternal things. Every time you preach 
should be an effort to give a great sermon. 
To do this you must deal with everlasting 
themes. Kindle, if need be, your fires at 
other people’s embers. Put your subjects to 
soak, and do not preach upon them until 
the fullness of time. Preach on pictures, 
books, and current events, but not until the 
spirit compels you. It pays to recur often 
to great subjects, and to rewrite much. 
Sensationalism is to speak hasty and _ ill- 
considered words on current topics. The 
sermon should disintegrate the hardness of 
partisan judgments. Beg n deliberately, but 
end at white-heat. Question : How many 
sermons can a minister write in a year? 
Prof. J. H. Allen was quoted as saying not 
more than fifteen. The leader said, distrust 
the one who writes more than thirty. We 
must reduce the quantity in order to improve 
the quality. One strong sermon is better 
than two weak ones. The plan of preach- 
ing the morning sermon to another congre- 
gation in the evening was commended, if 
the second audience will come to hear it. 

Beware of extemporizations, unless the 
mind is already master of itself. Don’t palm 
off second-class matter in first-class style. 
Question: Would you preach doctrinal ser- 
mons ? Not for dogmatic purposes ; but get all 
the bad doctrines out of the way, if necessary to 
establish helpfulthought. Each must judge 
for himself how best to reveal himself to his 
people. The hour closed with a brisk con- 
versation on the best methods of preparing 
sermons, which is unreportable; the pith of 
it was, that all the forces of the soul and 
body should be concentrated, if possible, 
upon the sermon,—-and this possibly, can be 
best reached at one sitting, and at a time 
when the liabilities of interruption are re- 
duced to a minimum. 


On Monday morning, the 18th, after en- 
joying a season of songs and reading from 
the new Sunday Circle book, ‘‘ 7he New 
Ritual, and Festival Days” in the church, 
was taken up as the subject. The leader, if 
he could not have both the service and the 
sermon, would have the former. Through 
it the common humanity is best expressed. 
Two things were patent, viz.: 1. The old 
theology of prayer is gone or going. 2. 
The need and value of worship abides. It is 
not always easy to give prompt reasons for 
the prayer times, because prayer springs 
from the side of our nature that is not the 
side which replies. There is a difference 
between climbing and begging. The prayer 
that abides is an attempt to get into a proper 
spiritual attitude, rather than a wish that 
the order of the universe be set aside for our 
accommodation. Words are valuable if 
they phrase a high thought. To voice the 
highest in other souls is noble service. The 
yearnings of human souls are facts to which 
science should be respectful. Evolution 
leads to the worshipful attitude. We are 
groping toward a ritual that will be respect- 
ful to the intellect. 


Mr. Blake’s contribution to the ritual of 
our churches was commended. Some 
thought that even he was tyrannized over by 
the antique spirit. Modern literature is full 
of high sentences, but time alone will cull 
them. Hence the new ritual will grow 
slowly. Miss Safford and others commended 
the blank interleaves in ‘‘ Scriptures Old and 
New,” as the place where the gems of indi- 
vidual discovery may be gathered. Miss 
Safford also protested against the continuous 
habit of ascribing the masuline gender to 
Deity. The mother element should be rec- 
ognized. The English language lacks the 
word that shouldinclude both. Mr. Maxson 
asked, ‘‘ Can the spirit of prayer be sustained 
in public audiences for any length of time; 
or should prayer utterances be short ?’’ 
One answered that a minister should never 
go on talking after he was through praying, 
another that one ought to pray till he got 
through. To lift an audience into worship- 
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ful attitude was a high and noble task, to be 
sought after in many ways. 

Tuesday morning the exercises began by 
the reading of an account of the previous 
morning’s session by Mr. Root, in which he 
took exception to the drift of thought then 
expressed. He was suspicious of liturgical 
tendencies ; did not believe in the peace 
element so much as in the striving element. 


Topic of the morning was “ 7he Sunday 
School.’? The minister should superintend 
the school until he could put it into suitable 
hands, and then he should delegate only the 
details. The course of instruction and spirit 
of worship should emanate from him, and 
because the one-topic lesson gave the mini- 
ster the better chance, he believed in that 
method. He disparaged artificial induce- 
ments to attend Sunday-school. He would 
not pander the children with gifts, papers, 
etc. Christmas time should not be selfish 
time. The question of mission Sunday- 
schools and how far discipline should be in- 
sisted on was considered. Mr. Maxson 
would insist on order and promptness but 
would be slow in imposing tasks. 

Wednesday the topic was '‘7he Confirma- 
tion Class.’’ Miss Tupper read the story of 
yesterday’s meeting. Mr. Jones was not 
sure about that being the best name, but he 
was sure it was one of the best things in his 
church, and his hour was largely taken up in 
exemplifying his method and matter upon 
the blackboard. His class met him Satur- 
day mornings from October to Easter. 

When asked the relation of the Confirma- 
tion Class to the Sunday-school, he replied 
that this was the pastor’s opportunity to lay 
the foundation of a life long relationship be- 
tween himself and the children of his parish, 
which the Sunday-school could not give. 
Miss Safford called hers a ‘‘ Religious Study 
Class’’ and had two sections, one day and 
oneeveningclass. The value of maps, black- 
boards and charts was again emphasized, 
and the benefit derived from a free use of 
them in the class, illustrated. Let the 
children make their own maps sometimes. 
Now is the time to give them rich quotations. 

Thursday morning: Unity Clués: Mrs. 
Sprague’s notes of the preceding day were 
read. The speaker exhibited a large num- 
ber of printed helps, which, when printed 
were most helpful to those who did of use 
them, but who availed themselves of the 
directions and impetus received from them 
to prepare their own. The Unity Club in its 
generic form is co-operative study ape 
definite lines, systematically planned an 
steadily adhered to. Beware of the ‘‘ Debat- 
ing Club”? methods. Avoid constitutions 
and by-laws, and do not reach after fine 
writings. Mr. Jones liked to ignore the age- 
lines, but Miss Safford had a junior Unity 
Club and prized it highly. 

The Unity Club is getting to be an essen- 
tial part of the liberal church. No place is 
exempt from its need and no minister 
should plead incompetency. It should tide 
the study of life over the ‘‘Graduation Day’’; 
should see that the father did not close his 
reading books when he opened his account 
books; that the motber should not give up 
her books altogether when the first baby is 
born, nor let the spectacle period with either 
one mark a decline of relish for ideas. As 
to objections to superficial study, Gail Ham- 
ilton was quoted in reply, ‘‘If I can’t have 
great knowledge of a subject I would like to 
be pretty well smattered with it.’’ 

Friday morning Mr. Sprague read the story 
of the last meeting. ‘‘/arish Calls, Sociables, 
etc.,”’ wasthesubject ofthehour. The ‘‘etc.”’ 
was particularly called for, and the discussion 
began here. The leader urged the use of 
modern equipments in a minister’s work, as 
freely as in a business office: Hektographs, 
Cylostyles, Typewriters and Telephones. 
Uncle Sam will carry your message for two 
cents. Do not trust important announce- 
ments to a single pulpit utterance. The fur- 
ther use of bulletin boards, monthly an- 
nouncement cards, etc., was recommended. 
The Church Annual was spoken of asa 
great help. It should contain definite state- 
ments of work done, especially clear finan- 
cial exhibits, and plans for the coming year, 
which will make it easier to live up to them; 
also the parish list, with names and addresses, 
if possible, of all those interested. All this 
helps, instead of interfering with, sponta- 
neity. Every minister should organize a vital 
cabinet, to which he would confide his plans; 
if he would win their confidence he should 
give them his. 

As to ‘‘Parish Calls,’’ the intimacy of the 
pastor and the homes of his peer is valua- 
ble, but in the complexity of duties, the law 
of selection must be severely applied. If 
you can not make calls upon your parishion- 
ers, induce them tocome and see you, when- 
ever they have help to give or to get. Re- 
member that the only excuse for non-pas- 
toral relations is pre-occupation. Do not be 
lazy and think it is love for your books that 
keeps you from it. On the other hand min- 
isterial loafing is intolerable, even though it 
be in the homes and offices of parishioners. 
Young ministers ought to see the homes of 
their parishioners oftener than older ones. 
Do not hide behind your books; you must 
know books amd men; you can not know 
the one without the other. | 

Sociables : The nobler the church the less 
concern it will have about entertainments, 
though the year will witness many a merr 
gathering and happy hour under its roof. 


But the church should puta pith of thought 


even into its pastimes. 


Can not our socia- 


bles be made to celebrate noble men and 


high events ? 


Above all I despise the socia. 


ble that is mercenary The merriment that 
is estimated by the amount of money made, 
is ghastly. To replenish the treasury by the 


exercise of risibles is doleful. 
oysters let them pay for it. 
they must pay for the fiddler. 
be cinema 
save money. 


If men eat 
If they dance 

But let men 
to give on direct lines, and thus 


Saturday the subject was ‘‘ Weddings and 


Funerals.’ 


Mr. Byrnes gave the report of 


the previous meeting. Mr. Jones began by 
correcting some possible over-statements of 


yesterday’s talk. 


The duty of a minister 


in the tenth year of his parish life, is iy 
many respects different from what it is in 


the second year, 


The young minister must 


break in, not only his parish, but himself. 
The minister at the funeral should have 

the manner and purpose of a physician in 

the sick-room. He isthe nurse to bruised 


spirits. 


It does not matter much what he 


may do or say, if what is done is pervaded 
with a tender sense of the value of human 
Nothing 
needs so much the humanizing touch of the 
liberal faith as the funeral service. 
‘‘Funeral Reform Association’’ of England 


souls, and if he does not overdo. 


was commended. 


The 


Its object is to reduce the 


expensiveness and elaboration in every- 
thing, from the style of the hearse to the 
garments of the bereaved. The death-cham- 
ber is no place to enter into the subtleties of 
the arguments for immortality, neither is it 
the place for elaborate eulogy. Take the 
virtues of the deceased for granted, or if 


they be lacking, believe that 


‘‘Under the troubled surface of his crime, 
There lies a depth of purity immovable.’ 


Poetry is the legitimate language at such 


times. 


“‘T like a funeral in the church, 


though the drift of public sentiment is 
against it, but when our churches are more 
homelike, it will come more natufal to rest 
the body a moment on its way to the grave, 


within these walls. 


Sever, when possible, 


the memorial service from the interment.’’ 

The talk drifted toward cremation. 

Question: What should the minister do, if 
he went a long distance at his own expense, 
for well-to-do people not of his own parish, 
Answer: 
The right thing is to send a bill, and the ex- 
ample of one minister who collected such a 
bill was commended. But the leader said, 
‘‘ Ours is the ministry to the unchurched ; to 
serve them is our privilege as well as duty.’ 


and the expenses were not met? 


As to weddings. 


There is no task so ex- 


hausting as that of a funeral, unless it be that 


of a weddin g. 


The parade of a wedding is 


very depressing. The ‘‘stunning”’ style that 
dehumanizes and unhomes the bride at the 
very moment when the greatest ees 
ond deepest tenderness should be observed, 
is to be deplored. When asked to come 
around for a rehearsal, ‘‘ I don’t know what 


to do.”’ 


themselves and it will be all right. 
the Catholic idea that marriage is a sacra- 
ment, and when our churches become more 
simple there may be more weddings in 
them. Wherever the wedding is to be, let 


it be sanctified by simplicity.”’ 


sil | 


Ican only beg of them to behave 


like 


The importance of complying with the law 


of registry, and the res 


nsibility concern- 


ing the sanction of illegitimate unions, was 
urged, and the full hour was closed with a 
talk of the minister’s duty to keep engage- 
ments, and the sanctity of details. The min- 
ister ought not'to feel that he is the official 
representative of another life, and on that 
account excused from the homely obliga- 


tioris and simplicities of this life. 


‘‘ Wissionary Work” was the topic for Mon- 
day morning’s talk. The leader declared 
himself as a believer in what has been called 


‘‘ broadcast sowing.” 


One never knows 


where the one eager listener may be found. 
You can not tell where the lightning will 


strike, nor from what — part of the 
» will come. 


field the “hundredfol 


Our 


object should be, not to make statistics for 
the Unitarian Year Book, but to touch human 


souls, build up thought. 


Do not wait to be 


sent 4y some one, find your own opportun- 
ity; show your aptitude for the work and the 
work will find you. Do not be over anxious 


about organization. 


Plant and let others 


gather. If the time is ripe for organization 


it will be inevitable, 
is never lost. 
church remains to testify to it. 
those present. 
good, the other to be deplored. 

Conference.’? The word is a good 


togetherness’’ of it is valuable. 
ring together.’’ 


is a high one. 


uality to be bored by the intellectual per- 
There is inspiration 10 
the idea of a rally, not only around pe 


formance of others. 


things that everybody has a 


The speaker resente 

the implication in the phrase, ‘‘ Burnt Dis- 
tricts,”’ in missionary work. Earnest work 
Go back of the record, and if 
you find any lives made richer and happier, 
there has been good work done, though 10 
The cheer 
and the difficulties of this kind of work were 
illustrated from the ample experience 0 
Mr. Maxson distin 
between broadcast sowing and premature 
organization. The one must always be 


Tuesday morning, the subject wag ‘‘ 4//he 


one. 


‘« Confer- 
This gives little room for 4 
pope, a bishop oracreed. Both the value 
and danger of Independencies were 
sidered. The power of enjoying one a 
It is no evidence of intellect- 
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those things which still need battling for. 
If you go to a conference, go to the whole of 
it, instead of cutting off both ends, and be- 
grudging the middle. The need of develop- 
ing the.Conference element in our churches 
was insisted upon. We have much of it in 
our Unity Club work. More, perhaps, in 
the teachers’ meeting, but we still lack the 
exchange of thought and experience con- 
cerning the more internal verities of re- 
ligious life. All this and much more, was 
illuminated with illustration and experience. 

The last session was held Wednesday 
morning. Subject: ‘ 7he Minister as a Citt- 
zen, and in his old age.’’ One is not much of 
a minister who is not more of a man than a 
minister. Not a preacher first, then as much 
of a mian as circumstances will allow, but 
the contrary. The best minister is one who 
roots himself deeply in the soil upon which 
he lives, and unconsciously draws nourish- 
ment from the same. He must be interested 
in the questions of the community. As 
such he holds more in common, than in 
difference, with all the other ministers of 
the neighborhood. 

The problem of old age is a serious one, 
and the only one depressing to the speaker 
among those of the minister. He ought not 
to become a dependent upon others, 
although the minister is always in excep- 
tional danger of this. The output of his 
life is always in danger of equaling and 
excelling the income. Mr. Effinger thought 
a minister ought to accumulate something 
have athought for the rainy day—like other 
people, Mr. Byrnes asked how to be a 
citizen when the community was at white- 
heat over local divisions. Ans. The minis- 
ter is the one man who should keep his head 
at such times. He should speak the calm 
word and contribute to the intellectual 
clearness of the situation by his judical 
analysis. He should preach his political 
sermon after election or before the nomina- 
tion. The brave man is not the one who 
carries a chip on his shoulder defying any- 
one to knock it off. Doing the right thing 
in the wrong way may be as bad as doing 
the wrong thing in the right‘way. Ones 
principles must be severed from the badges 
that are used to represent principles. 

And thus the thirteen sessions of the 
ministers’ meetings came to aclose; sessions 
so fraught with fellowship and fraternal 
helpfulness, that no one dared attempt to 
speak for the heart, lest the undercurrents 
might overflow. 


Sunday-School Institute. 


This work was led by Mr. Maxson. The 
first morning was given to the definition of 
‘Myth, Legend and Sctence.’’ The first was 
defined as ‘‘ Poetical Science misunder- 
stood to be Prose ;’’ the second, ‘‘ Distorted 
History ;’’ the third, ‘‘ Classified Knowl- 
edge.’’ Ample illustrations were furnished 
of each and of the points of difference. 

Myths and Legends give an accurate his- 
tory of the times that conceive them. The 
man of science is glad to find he is wrong, 
the theologian pak dogmatist is afraid to 
find himself in error. There is little’ delib- 
erate falsehood in the world, but much un- 
truth springing from imperfect observation 
and inaccurate reporting. The Sunday- 
school teacher should seek to teach the im- 
portance of correct observation, ars the 
sacredness of a fact. 

The second lesson was given over entirely 
to the interpretation of the ‘‘ Genesis Leg- 
end of Creation,’’ fitting it into the child- 
hood of the race: The Solar Myth, the 
origin of the Sabbath, and its availability 
to children. In it were found hints of pur- 
pose and power in creation. How to get 
skilled teachers? Make them. There is 
material in every parish. A list of helps 
was put on the blackboard which will be 
printed elsewhere. 

It was suggested that as a brief general 
exercise at the close of this lesson, the ques- 
tion should be asked, ‘‘ What great truth 
does this embody?’’ Totestit, the question 
was given to the audience and some of the 
answers were: ‘‘ Truth will have a certain 
unity in all ages ;’’ ‘‘ The race, to-day, has 
made great progress in truth-telling;’’ ‘‘Pur- 
pose and power in creation ;’’ ‘‘ The idea of 
growth and development or progress ;’’ “‘All 
lines of truth work in the same channels.” 

The lesson should be studied in something 
of this order: 1. The Genesis story; 2. 
The Nebular Hypothesis ; 3. What truths 
are there are there in the old story ? 

The morning hour was unreportable be- 
cause of its fullness and helpfulness. 


At Ir o’clock on Friday Mr. Maxson re- 
sumed the ‘‘ Story of Creation,’ or ‘‘ How 
the earth was made,”’ from the scientific side, 
drawing comparisons as he proceeded, be- 
tween this view of it and the one contained 
Inthe Bible, as presented the day before. 
As before, he introduced the use of charts 
and diagrams which helped to explain some 
of the stages of formation through which 
the earth has passed in reaching its present 
Condition of growth. By the use of the 
blackboard the order of the creation of the 
farth, according to the Bible, was set forth ; 
and also, in brief pointers, were classified 
the modern discoveries of science which 
Place creation in the light of unending 
growth 


Shall we try to teach children the ‘‘ Nebu- 
lar Hypothesis"? Will we use this name to 
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them? Yes. The reason why people think 
long words are hard, is because they try te 
learn the word before they have absorbed the 
meaning. Learn the thing itself first, and 
then the name will find its place naturally 
in the understanding and memory. Be sure 
that whatever is taught about the Solar Sys- 
tem be incontestably within the range of the 
latest authorities. 

In passing from the Bible legends to the 
discoveries of science, it would be well to 
begin with the errors of the last lessons and 
establish the truths to be brought out. The 
close of the lesson ought to bring home the 
reverent idea of God. 

At the close of Friday’s Sunday-school ses- 
sion, in which the ‘‘ Story of Creation ’’ had 
been considered, one of the charts, that of 
the Spectrum, had remained unexplained, 
for lack of time. Saturday’s work began 
with a short talk from Mr. Root upon this 
chart, descriptive of the Spectroscope and its 
discoveries. 

Additional books recommended for this 
part of the study, were, Keary’s ‘‘ Dawn of 
Light,’’ and ‘‘Anthropology,’’ by Daniel Wil- 
son, both in the Humboldt Library at fifteen 
cents a volume ; the former in two parts. 
Also Simmons’ ‘‘ Unending Genesis,’’ in pa- 
per, and Tylor’s ‘‘ Primitive Culture,’’ not to 
be had in cheap form. 

The lesson, to-day, was upon ‘‘J/an’s First 
fHlome.’’ Paradise as synonymous with Eden, 
The Biblical basis of this lesson is probably 
a myth as distinguished from a legend, 
though somewhat modified by tradition. 
Other stories of Eden were referred to, such 
as ‘‘The Parsee Story of King Yima,’’ by 
Clodd, ‘‘ King Arthur,’’ etc. 

In teaching what early man’s real home 
was, so far asthe discoveries of science lead 
us to believe, use pictures of the cave-man 
and drift-man, and such others as you can to 
represent the earlier stages of human exist- 
ence. Show that as to the length of time 
required for the formation of the earth, and 
for the growth of man since human exist- 
ence began, all conjectures are approximate, 
but they represent substantial truths. At 
this time Miss Lord gave, with the aid of the 
blackboard, Darwin’s illustration of a time 
measure to help the child’smind. If a line 
two hundred feet long were used to represent 
a million years, one quarter of an inch of 
that line would represent acentury, and this 
would represent three generations of men. 
Try to show the child that although, in the 
midst of all this wonderful creation, man is 
such a comparative speck, itdoes not detract 
from the dignity of the human soul, for we 
can serve its interests the same as it can 
serve ours. 


‘* You are more than the world 
Though you are such a dot; 
You can love and think 
And the world can not.’’ 


Something of the above lesson is also en- 
forced by Emerson’s fable ‘‘The Squirrel 
and the Mountain.’’ 

It may be thought, by some, that this is 
not religious and spiritual teaching for Sun- 
day-school work, but that Seats largely 
upon the one who teaches it. Do not be 
afraid it is only intellectual orsecular work. 
Even admitting that it be so, if it is the 
thing needing to be taught as the real truth, 
and we de/ieve it, the spirit will clothe it. 
Fill a child’s head with interesting informa- 
tion and his thoughts will run unconsciously 
upon these things rather than upon those 
less worthy. In speaking of -an’s First 
‘Tools, the leader thought the lesson might 
well be used to establish the dignity and 
value of manual labor. We look back to 
the man who established the use of tools, as 
a great benefactor to the race. 


The morning sessions were resumed again 
Monday, the 18th, the lesson being ‘‘ 7he 
Growth of Society and the State.’’ There 
is practically but littie difference between 
the mission of the Sunday-school and the 
mission of the week-day school. It is the 
purpose of either one to make the children 
into men and women, in the noblest sense 
of the word, intellectually, morally, relig- 
iously. Such a purpose must be always in 
part renounced, for an ideal that can be 
reached falls short of its virtue as an 
ideal. Perhaps the only difference between 
the modern Sunday school and the week-day 
school is, that while the latter aims to teach 
intellectually, morally and religiously, the 
former tries to do it religiously, morally and 
intellectually. As in the week-day school 
the religious and moral training must be re- 
ceived almost entirely through contact with 
the personality of the teacher, so in the 
Sunday-school, the habit of the intellect 
toward the study of moral and religious 
truths will be acquired through guidance 
from the mind of the teacher. Anything 
of formal religious training in a week-day 
school is out of place. The Sunday-school 
must supplement its work, not only ethi- 
cally and spiritually, but intellectually as 
well, and both aim to plant within the 
child’s nature high standards, morally, in- 
tellectually and religiously, that he may 
become valuable to society, state and nation. 


The leader drew the lesson from the old- 
time story of Cain and Abel, he tabulated 
on the blackboard its meanings as a myth, 
and its moral lessons. Healsoclassified the 

owth of society in its varying stages, 
The question was discussed why God was 
pleased with Abel’s, and not with Cain’s, 
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offering. The conservatism of the Bible 
makes the cruder man the better man, 
whereas the history of the religious progress 
of humanity does not point that way. 
Create in the child intellectual sympathy 
with human history, so he will be somewhat 
in touch with the course of things by which 
society is unfolded. In so far as this is 
brought about there is created a sympathy 
with the march of humanity, and he gathers 
the wish to join in that march, in the pro- 
gressive sense. 


The Tuesday morning’s talk, upon the 
‘“ Growth of Language’’ began with a dis- 
cussion as to whether or not it is wise to re- 
quire the pupil to prepare his lesson for the 
class. Opinion ran both ways. General 
expectation amounts to but little, but specif- 
ic tasks are more likely to be responded to. 
If you assign a topic, show the pupil also how 
to reach the material for information. 

Next came the question of the religious 
value of this course. The conclusion was 


that it tallied with its moral value. This 
was tabulated as follows: 1. Contact with 
not unwholesome knowledge. 2. Intellec- 


tual sympathy with human history. 3. 
The opportunity for formal inculcation of re- 
ligious lessons. 4. Contact with the char- 
acter of the teacher. 5. Emphasized by 
the atmosphere of time and place. 

In the ‘‘ Story of Pabel’’ the leader discov- 
ered a curious myth, springing perhaps from 
an unexplained ruin and a misunderstood 
word. Ba-bel, the Assyrian gate of God, 
suggested, to the Hebrew ear, confusion. 
But it also suggested the power of unity and 
the low morality ascribed to Deity. 


Wednesday morning Miss Gordon, by 
revious request, took some time in explain- 
ing the work in the primary department of 
the Sunday-school in Sioux City, which is 
practically a Sunday-school of itself, num- 
bering about sixty, with separate song and 
worship service. It is divided into two 
parts. A three years’ course is planned. 
No text-book is used. The second half of 
the class reviews and enlarges upon the 
work of the first half. Children receive ex- 
cellent drill in the music and are ready for 
Sunday school and church singing. Miss 
Jennie Lloyd Jones, of the Hillside Home 
School, gave a short talk on a Kindergartner’s 
view of how to awaken the religious sensi- 
bilities of the child. Nature is her strong 
ally. The child can be brought into sympa- 
thetic relation with bird and bud. Out of 
these will grow a sense of guardianship and 
protection in the universe, and from this 
asense of unity. The Kindergartner would 
do on Sunday what she does on a week-day, 
make the eye help the ear, and lead the 
child to externalize its thought. 


Mr. Maxson retured to the Language 
lesson which was begun yesterday, and gave 
the scientific thought of the diversity of 
language, particularly through a chart of 
the Indo-European tongues, the tracing of 
which is the great triumph of Philology. 
He would build these charts on the black- 
board in the presence of the children, when 
teaching. 


Thursday morning the Sunday-school hour 
was given over to the report of the secretary 
of the W. U.S. S. Society, and the discus- 
sion of matter springing from the same, 
which will be printed elsewhere. 


Friday: ‘‘ Language lessons, continued : 
How sin began.’’ The tendency to a com- 
mon language first enlisted attention. Cul- 
ture and religion brought out the truth that 


‘‘ Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host.”’ 


The tendency to Provincial patriotism was 
deplored. You should wrap the American 
flag around you as you do your coat, to keep 
yourself warm, not to keep others out. The 
international tendencies are illustrated by 
the Red Cross movement, Pan-American 
Congress, etc. Volapuk, a manufactured 
common language, suggested the possibil- 
ity of the English becoming such; and a 
somewhat extended, and very jolly discus- 
sion of spelling reform followed, the leader 
being a reformer of this kind, with a wan- 
ing enthusiasm, as he confessed. 


The origin of sin, as explained by the 
‘Story of the Temptation ’’ in Genesis, was 
analyzed, resulting in a search for the pro- 
bable sources of the myth, and a talk about 
snakes, all of which we hope will appear in 
some form in the published notes on the 
lessons, as they come out in these columns. 


Saturday morning the lesson upon ‘‘ low 
sin began’’ was continued. The Bible story 
of the temptation having been treated the 
day before, the modern side of the question 
was nowtakenup. There is always a certain 
peril in the possession of knowledge. What- 
ever you have acquired, sometime, somehow, 
it will come about that you will be required 
to use that knowledge for humanity. There 
is a conscious and an unconscious element 
in our knowledge of moral actions. The 
development of the race and of the individ- 
ual is from the unconscious to the conscious, 
and again on to the unconscious. The good 
tendencies born in us by inheritance are un- 
conscious. What we have acquired through 
the teachings of our childhood has become, 
comparatively, unconscious habit. | But 
when we enter into broad experience of life, 
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by our own merit, we come into the range 
of conscious effort. In acquiring new habits 
of conscious morality, we are slowly adding 
to the stock of unconscious aptitudes for 
excellence in our nature. We should seek 
ever to have the conscious effort pass into 
the unconscious aptitude. This is always to 
be desired, and to the open, living, mind, 
will be forever difficult to sustain. 


The question of innate sense of duty was 
discussed. Question. Is there not such a 
thing as an over-conscientiousness, when the 
sense of duty becomes a tyrant? Not too 
much conscience, but too little common 
sense. Bring up the latter and the former 
will drop into balance. The child has no 
advantage over the adult, Wordsworth’s 
‘“‘Ode to Immortality’’ notwithstanding. 
The philosophy of this poem should be cor- 
rected by lines in the introduction of 
Lowell’s “Sir Launfal.’’ The morning 
closed with illustrations and anecdotes. 

Monday. ‘‘How /awsbegan.’’ The Biblical 
illustration,-The Decalogue. How recon- 
cile the assumption of the old codes, and the 
new theory of evolution? Did somebody 
deliberately lie about Moses, Solon, Merlin, 
etc., or did they grow out of a habit of 
human nature? Customs yvrow into laws: 
laws into codes; then comes the higher law 
again. Customs change, but this remains. 
Laws are not artificial injunetions given 
by one man to another, superficial fix- 
tures,—-they are the results of the gradual 
unfolding of human relations. Moses, and 
other representative men, have had a hand 
in making them, and they themselves have 
been a part of the growth. The lesson 
closed with a blackboard exhibit of the dif- 
ference between the Herbert Spencer aiid 
Max Muller theories of the origin of relig- 
ious ideas and institutions: ‘the Ghost 
theory and the Mythologic theory. 


Tuesday morning. Further study on the 
mental furnishings of primitive § man. 
“Dreams, Mirrors, Shadows,’’ the mystery 
of the Camera, etc., led to the consideration 
of spirituality, spiritualism, Christian Sci- 
ence and Theosophy, all of which were 
brought back to the culminating synthesis of 
the harmony and unity of things. The older 
Unitarianism that found its root in U/nz/— 
there is one God,—was contrasted with the 
new Unitarianism that found its root in 
(U/nity—God is one. 

Wednesday. For the thirteenth and last 
time, the class met, some twenty-five strong, 
notwithstanding many of the visiting attend- 
ants had turned their faces homeward. 


The interest was unabated. So much 
time had been given to the fundamental 
questions and general principles, that the 
details of the later lessons in the course, as 
printed in the schedule were largely omitted. 
But still there was time enough to present 
many interesting facts and thoughts con- 
cerning the early rituals of the race. Human 
sacrifice, the early Temples, and the early 
books, the theology of words, Gehenna, 
Hades, and the growth of Bibles. Thus the 
question led, as ever, into the deep things of 
Soul,and the fourth Sunday-School Institute, 
held under the auspices of the Western Uni- 
tarian S. S. Society, came to a close, with 
expressions of gratitude on the part of non- 
residents and loving appreciation on the 
part of residents. 


Evening Meetings. 


At these meetings the Unity Club work 
was exemplified rather than discussed. It 
was meant to offer a sort of object-lesson in 
the educational work of the church, and in- 
asmuch as it was the only hour in the day 
when the busy people in the neighboring 
homes could attend, the audiences were 
larger, and the sense of public work was in- 
creased. 

The first evening came an opening word 
from Mr. Jones onthe relations of ‘* Duty 
and Intellect;’’ a word which it is best not to 
report, as the space will be needed for other 
things. But the little chapel contained that 
night sixty auditors, notwithstanding threat- 
ening weather and hurrying harvest times. 

The second evening the audience was a 
little larger and Mr. Maxson succeeded in 
reaching a result scarcely to be expected, 
viz.: instructing the assembly on tariff prob- 
lems without arousing partisan prejudices or 
stirring up burning questions. His theme 
was, ‘‘ Does a Revenue Tariff Protect ?” 
Without revealing his own position he did 
succeed in throwing much light upon the in- 
tricacies of the problem and proving, at 
least, that what is too often taken to bea 
simple issue is a very complex one. 

By the aid of blackboard and the teacher’s 
skill, which is his by practice as well as by 
endowment, he made the evening no less de- 
lightful than profitable. The conversation 
became general, questions were freely asked 
and as freely answered. During the evening 
Hon. T. C. Richman of Madison, a promi- 
nent leader in the temperance politics of 
the State, was introduced to the Institute, 
and responded with cordial greetings. 

Thursday was the third evening and 
brought an audience including many from 
adjoining towns. Mr. Jones, who is always 
enthusiastic upon this subject, gave his lect- 
ure on ‘‘ 7he Poetry of Robert Browning,"’ 
with such fervor as to stir a similar warmth 
of feeling in his listeners. Frequent short 
readings from the poetry, an 
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from the life of its author were interspersed 
during the evening, making it a most in- 
structive and enjoyable season. 


On Friday, the 15th, the evening was given 
to the subject of ‘“Soctal/ism.’’ The programme 
said we should have from Rev. H. T. Root, 
of Hinsdale, ‘‘Something on Socialism,’’ 
and that Rev. Mila F. Tupper would speak 
on ‘‘Socialism and Individuality.’’ Mr. 
Root said that Socialism was a word which 
is crystallizing, undergoing a sifting and 
changing, and those who wish to find out 
what it means should go to its friends and 
not its enemies. He believed it to imply a 
state in which no one works without enjoy- 
ing, nor enjoys without working; no one 
deserves without receiving, nor receives 
without deserving. It is diametrically ap- 
posed to Anarchism, for whereas the latter is 
astate in which the government has no func- 
tions, Socialism is onein which the govern- 
ment has many functions. 


He believed such a state would yield fairer 
competition than we now have. There are 
many forms of Socialism, some of which he 
instanced. With us it would be a Demo- 
cratic, not a Despotic Socialism, and Com- 
munism would be included. Laws are said 
to have nothing to do with ethical ideals, 
whereas they are nothing but ethics. _ Busi- 
ness could not be carried on to-day if the 
business conscience were not higher than 
the statute law. 

Socialism means a highly complex state 
of society ; Communism means a dead level. 
Communism tends to develop an autocrat ; 
Socialism wants a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, in a sense that has not 
been yet. He spoke of the hardships in the 
lives of many, in the poorer class of working 
people, and closed by reading Kingsley’s 
poem of the ‘‘ Three Fishers.’’ 

Miss Tupper referred to Spencer's ideal of 
an advanced social state, which should be 
industrially organized, and with such thor- 
ough distribution of activities that each 
individual would find his rightful place. 
Socialists agree about the one point of co- 
operation. Equal wages seems one of the 
prophecies we may look to, for realization. 
We see the extremes of poverty and riches. 
Every one appreciates the need of the time 
when the intolerable misery of some shall 
be alleviated. Need we fear, if these ex- 
tremes become more equalized, that individu- 
ality will suffer loss? Yet why suppose that 
if the fear of starvation were removed, de- 
velopment would be retarded? Is there a 
danger in the ease that might come? Evolu- 
tion gives us a horror of this. If it would 
tend to give us an idle, listless class of peo- 
ple, we would not want it. The system the 
Socialist wants is one that would necessitate 
effort and activity, but would bring to each 
the legitimate fruit of his labor, If Social. 
ism should come about, it must be by the 
will of the majority, like other things, but 
very gradually. Individuality has been the 
key-note to our progress. Competition was 
the beginning of individualism and the 
struggles of ‘all the ages have contributed to 
it. Suppose this good time comes, can we 
endanger this individualism by involving it 
in the machinery of Socialism? There is no 
one who knows how to yield as well as one 
who is strong in his own individuality. If 
we are to save our lives as individuals, we 
must lose them in the organism which re- 
lates thein to others. It is the duty of every 
one to help solve these questions. The two 
ideals are before us. We must reconcile 
them and be obedient to both. 


The Monday evening session was given to 
an illustrated lecture on Hawthorne's novel, 
‘ The Marble Faun,” by J. 11. Jones. From 
the standpoint of the lecturer, he placed be- 
fore the audience the vital points of the 
story, as represented through its characters, 
drawing from these points the minister's 
view of the spiritual Jessons it contained. 
The hall was well filled, and with the aid of 
the stereopticon, pictures were thrown upon 
the screen, giving scenes in Rome and 
Florence in connection with the narrative of 
the book. These slides were kindly fur- 
nished by Jas. P. Gardner, of Chicago. 


The little chapel was packed to its fullest 
capacity to hear the discussion of Tuesday 
evening upon “ Prohidition.’’ Mr. Jones 
opened the meeting by saying that this was 
to be the kind of discussion which sought 
only to bring the truth uppermost, placing 
party spirit in the background. This could 
not be realized unless the usual methods of 
a debate were ignored. He invited state- 
ments of conviction from those present, ask- 
ing them to weigh fairly and candidly the 
problems which the times presented. A 
clear and forcible statement of a Republican 
view, with an outline of political history in 
the past, was given by Hon. R. L. Joiner, of 
Wyoming, Wis. He said Republicans looked 
upon the saloon question as one of morals 
rather than politics. While they do not take 
the ground of prohibition, they do take an 
advanced position as to temperance, and do 
not believe in enforcing prohibition unless 
there is a majority that wants it; but the 
philosophy of Republicanism is not antag- 
onistic to prohibitory legislation when 
reached. Something like Bellamy’s scheme 

ight be consistent with Republicanism, 
while the Democratic party’s principle is 
essentially to all forms of pater- 
nalism in government. They saw re 
be gained by dividing off intoa “ 
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Party’’ and weakening both of the oth- 
ers. He was heartily applauded, and was 
followed by Mr. Maxson’s statement of a 
‘* Personal Liberty’? view. He commended 
most cordially Mr. Joiner’s analysis of the 
position of the two parties as historically de- 
veloped, and thought if we could only get 
clear statements of each other’s opinions, we 
should gradually grow more alike. This view 
which he was to describe, was one in which 
the best results for society will be secured by 
the government conceding to individuals the 
largest amount of personal liberty consistent 
with an equal amount of personal liberty to 
everybody else. That government is best 
which governs least. The true policy of 
personal liberty is total abstinence, but it is 
also cousistent with those who wish to drink 
a large quantity of beer, and those who 
want but a small quantity. If the govern- 
ment holds the power over everything, and 
can always step in and make good the defi- 
ciencies of the individual, it undermines the 
sense of personal responsibility. 


Miss Gertrude Magill, daughter of the 
President of Swarthmore College, Philadel- 
phia, who has just arrived in the west for the 
purpose of taking up ministerial work, was 
presented and spoke in favor of the ‘‘ Third 
Party.’’ Moral and political life being closely 
bound up in each other, if we want an ideal 
government we must reach out for it. The 
‘‘Third Party’’ has the same right toadvocate 
Prohibition that any one has to hold strongly 
to an ideal; and a cause that would make it 
any easier for our brothers to walk straight 
is closely allied to religion. The discussion 
was joined by Miss M. F. Tupper, Mr. Alvin 
Joiner, T. P. Byrnes, Mr. I. G. Loomis, Mrs. 
Alice B. Loomis and others. 


Mr. Jones, who was to speak on the “‘ Local 
Option’’ view, claimed the minister’s right 
of sympathy with all sides of the question. 
He said law is but the concentration of hu- 
nan history, and believed that it is one way 
in which the strongest can defend the weak- 
est. He liked the agitation that summoned 
the voter to consider the. question on its 
merits each election day. He was willing to 
concede a large amount of his own liberty if 
thereby a weaker brother's liberty might be 
increased. He was interested in increasing 
‘The noble army of scratchers,’’ to which 
he belonged. On this line alone could the 
civil service be improved, which is the super- 
lative problem in American politics of to- 
day. 

Wednesday night Mr. Jones gave his lect- 
ure on ‘‘ General McPherson, a. Anight of 
the Nineteenth Cenlury.’’ The national serv- 
vice in the ‘‘ Unity Festivals’? was read 
under the lead of Miss Gordon. Patriotic 
songs were sung, and heroic memories re- 
vived. 

“Socialism or Anarchism’ was the topic 
of Mr. Maxson's lecture of Thursday even- 
ing. With the aid of a blackboard he fol- 
lowed his usual method, in which he shows 
such skill, careful analysis, clear defini- 
tion and judical comparison. He showed 
how the first sought Liberty through Law, 
and its symbol was The Father; the latter 
sought Law through Liberty, and its symbol 
was The Policeman. Questions were asked ; 
the attendance was good and the interest 
keen. 

The Friday evening audience, which 
gathered a little tardily, after a wer ride, 
and exhilarating climb to Coon Bluff, some 
eight miles distant, listened to a most stir- 
ring lecture on “John G. Whittier,’’ by Miss 
Mary A. Safford, into which was woven an 
account of a visit to the good Quaker Poet in 
his home. The enjoyment of this lectureon 
the part of the audience, showed that ques- 
tions of reform and politics were no more 
heartily appreciated by the inhabitants of 
the valley, for whom the evening programmes 
were chiefly arranged, than were the delights 
of poetry and the helps of literature. 


Saturday evening was the one thing more 
than expected on the programme. Mr. 
Sidney H. Morse, the sculptor, surrounded by 
his own creations, sat upon the platform and 
read for half an hour, wise and inspiring 
thoughts about art, after which with his 
crayon and clay he illustrated the methods 
of the artist. The pretty little girl of clay, 
that had grown under his fingers during the 
afternoon, was christened ‘‘ Wizena,’’ the 
little legendary girl of Coon Bluff, where the 
party visited the afternoon before, of which 
party, the artist was one. The face so 
tender and yet so full of life was too be- 
witching to be destroyed, and it is hoped 
that it will soon find its way into plaster, 
when, in connection with the pretty story 
that gave it birth, it would make a dainty 
ornament for any parlor. The visit of Mr. 
Morse was a fortunate one. Several plans 
were developed for winter visits to Unity 
clubs, and. under this genial appreciation, 
two beautiful bas-reliefs or semicircular 
placques, of Theodore Parker and Lucretia 
Mott, were perfected. The former, both 
artist and friends, declare to be a most suc- 
cessful presentation of the great preacher 
than any of his previous modellings. 


Monday evening, the topic was ‘‘ Compul- 
. sory Education,’’ and the exercises took a 
conversational form, in which many of the 
laymen and women took part as well as the 
ministers. 


Mr. Jones opened the exercises by reading 
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ity, expressing his regret at his inability to 
be present and speak on the subject. The 
spirit was so admirable that we reproduce a 
few sentences : 

“‘I am very sorry I can not accept the 
invitation, not because the friends are ofa 
different denomination. Were I prejudiced 
against the Unitarian friends, or those of any 
other denomination, I could not call myself 
a Christian, much less a minister of the 
gospel. * * * Qur teaching is to love 
our neighbor? And who is our neighbor? 
Mankind of every description, without ex- 
ception of person or difference in religion ; 
even those who injure us. * * * JJIndeed 
it has afforded me joy beyond expression to 
find such friendly feeling existing between 
Catholics and the Unitarian friends.”’ 

After such an expression of tolerant appre- 
preciation, it was easy for the company to 
consider the many-sided phases of this com- 
plex question. It was urged that if the 
State has a right to insist that the child 
should be reasonably clothed, it should also 
protect it froma pinched intellect. But it is 
poor business to arouse undue animosities 
between religious factions. The sentiment 
was unquestionably in favor of compulsory 
education, but equally against any encroach- 
ment upon the delicate conscience or relig- 
ious liberties of any class. The fear on the 
one side of Catholic domination, and on 
the other of a reign of infidelity, found little 
sympathy in the audience. 

Tuesday evening, Mr. Effinger took a 
goodly company on a trip to ‘‘ Nap/es.”’ 
The party caught a view of the matchless 
bay, visited the fated city of Pompeii, and 
looked down into the sullen crater of Vesu- 
vius. To make the visit delightful to the 
eye as well as the ear, a series of views were 
thrown uponascreen. The whole entertain- 
ment we commend to our Unity clubs. 

Wednesday night, Unity Chapel was con- 
verted into a cozy parlor with abundance of 
floral decoration, autumn leaves and grasses. 
A noble bust of Emerson looked out over a 
bank of golden-rod; and cardinal flowers, 
like Moses’ bush, flamed but burned not. 
There were hand-shakings, saying last 
things, getting more acquainted, ice-cream 
and cake, and snatches ot the story of ‘‘ Rip 
Van Winkle,’’ with blackboard illustration, 
for the children, by Sidney H. Morse. This 
entertainment was fully in charge of the 
young people of the valley, and the grace 
and ease of it all might be profitably studied 
by their city visitors. This was the very 
last of the series of ‘‘closings,’’ witnessed 
during the day. 

The Fourth Institute became a thing of 
blessed memory, and the summer assembly 
was pronounced a decided success. 


Tower Hill Picnic. 


Saturday morning, the day for the ‘‘ Tower 
Hill’’. picnic, dawned cloudy and dark, but 
we were not to be driven from our purpose 
by a few threatening rain-clouds. So we 
closed our morning exercises at the chapel 
a half hour earlier than usual, and on com- 
ing out into the open air, found—as when 
have we not found them during the Insti- 
tute ?-the willing friends with their teams 
to take us wheresoever we chose to go. 

Up to the very top of the hill we rode; 
the friends around having worked harda day 
or two before in preparing a road to make 
make that possible. 

Such a view as met our eyes! We fairly 
held our breath! Stretched beneath us was 
the valley of the Wisconsin River. At our 
very feet lay the broad river dotted with 
islands bordered with shining sand. 

Miles and miles away wandered the river 
till it was lost among the purple hills thirty 
miles or more away. Between lay a beau- 
tiful panorama of villages and farms with 
there various colored fields, and here and 
there the dark green of the forests. Then 
the sky! Such an expanse of sky! But 
you must come to Tower Hill and see for 
yourselves. The view is grandly beautiful, 
beyond description. Nor can I describe to 
you the rocky wall on theriver side, with its 
shaft one hundred and eighty feet deep, 
down which the shot was dropped ; for you 
must known that years ago the works of the 
Chicago Shot Tower did service up here on 
‘“Tower Hill,’’ and you may see the remains 
of the old finishing house at the foot of the 
precipice. 

After enjoying the beautiful view we sat 
down to our bountiful picnic dinner. Hardly 
had we seated ourselves, when the gathered 
clouds dropped down their blessing in the 
shape of rain-drops. A welcome thing to the 
farmers around, and scarcely a hindrance to 
the mirth of the Tower Hill picnic party. 
We ate our dinner with umbrellas raised and 
enjoyed it heartily. Soon, however, the sun 
came out and we rambled around the hill, 
talked about our cottages, and where we 
should like to build them ; some of us even 
decided upon the special plat of ground for 
that purpose. 

The mist gathering over the distant hills 
warned us that we should have more rain, 
and we had yet to hold our business meet- 
ing. Onthetop of the hill the first general 
meeting of the ‘‘Tower Hill Stock Com- 
pany’’ was held. We answered to our 
names when the roll was called, and after a 
report from the treasurer, we discussed the 
ways and means for building cot 
e seemed to think well of the $ 
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proposed ; to build a pavilion for genera) 
meetings and a common dining-room, where 
all the campers can dine without care in the 
preparation of the meal, some one hireg 
by the company having thatin charge. ‘Th. 
rumbling of distant thunder made us think 
of home, and we postponed the busines. 
part of the meeting to an afternoon at the 
chapel we the coming week. 

We came home, most of us, through the 
rain, but our enthusiasm for Tower Hill was 
not cooled, nor were we turned from oy; 
determination to build a little cottage there 
next year, and enjoy the beauties for many 
a day and night. 

Some of us have been up since and posted 
our names on the exact spot where we hope 
to have our summer home, and where next 
year I trust I shall meet many of Uniry’s 
readers. M. L. 1, 


A Welcome, 


A royal, loving welcome, friends, 
To mountain, valley, plain; 

Thrice welcome to this Feast of Thought. 
Where Law and Reason reign ! 


Religion stands to greet you here, 
Endowed with rarer grace, 

Since Science lends a glowing torch 
To light her dwelling place ! 


Love, Truth and Freedom beckoning wait 
Your presence at their board ; 

Who dines with them eats Bread of Life 
They only can afford. 


And when with strengthened heart and sou! 
Each takes his way again, 

‘‘Thriece welcome”’ still shall echo back 
From mountain, valley, plain ! 


ALTHEA A. OGDEN. 
Aug. 12, 1890. 


Sunday Services in Helena Valley. 


Doubtless many of our UNITY readers are 
familiar with the little Unity chapel, beauti- 
ful in its simplicity, nestling among the green 
hills and rich harvest fields of this valley. On 
Sunday morning, August 17, old and young 
gathered in goodly numbers to listen to the 
Rev. H. D. Maxson of Menomonie, Wis. 
Clearly and eloquently he told us the simple 
story of the life of Jesus from the liberal 
standpoint,—Jesus the Son of Mary and 
Joseph. 

Returning home to dinner, the afternoon 
drive over hills and through forests of won- 
drous beauty made one feel himself a poet, 
and long to be an artist. Once again we 
went to church in the quiet evening time; 
not a sound to break the stillness but the 
distant tinkle of sheep bells away up on 
the hillside, or the subdued hum of voices as 
we walked in little clusters to church. 

After the reverent reading of the service 
and the singing of some familiar hymns, 
(and they know how to sing down there) 
Rev. Elinor Gordon of Sioux City, Ia., called 
us away from our dreaming and filled us with 
fresh inspiration to active work from her 
interpretation of the ‘‘Law of Self-sacrifice.”” 
Home again we came in the starlight, and so 
ended our happy Sunday in the Valley. 

All the week ministers and attendants at 

e Institute kept arriving, and the follow- 

Sunday the occasion of the annual Grove 
Meeting was eagerly looked forward to. 

The Grove Meeting really began on Sat- 
urday afternoon with a sermon by the Rev. 
Marion Murdock, on ‘‘ The Letters of St. 
Paul.” 

The rain came down in the night and Sun 
day morning broke damp and chilly, but 4 
frame addition had been hastily erected to 
the chapel, and a stove set up in the rear of 
the audience-room, so that whatever the 
weather might be, the comfort of the many 
who attended was assured. 

The morning services opened with a ser 
mon by Rev. Mary A. Safford of Sioux City, 
Ia., on ‘‘Experimental Religion.’’ She 
dwelt on the value of growth in religious 
feeling as opposed to sudden conversion. 
She was followed by the Rev. L. W. Sprague 
of Monroe, Wis., Rev. Marion Murdock, 
Rev. Herbert T. Root of Hinsdale, IIl., Rev 
Mila F. Tupper of La Porte, Ind., Kev. 
Gertrude Magill of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
the Rev. Lila F. Sprague of Monroe, W'S. 
who each gave short addresses rich with 
personal experience. 

At noon a recess was taken until 2 0’clock 
in order that all might break bread together. 
Tables were placed in the church and in less 
time than it takes in the writing they wer 
literally piled with good things, so many 
and so willing were the helping hands. It 
is impossible to give an adequate idea oF 
an ae of the sociability, hospitality = 

earty good will that prevailed. One mus 
have felt the hand clasp and looked into the 
kindly faces to appreciate that. Then came 
that beautiful, tender moment when oe 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones spoke the fill@ 
word of loving gratitude to the father 3? 
mother whose struggles and sacrifices 
made all this ecnattle. At first, the Grove 
meeting was but a family reunion 0 
sons and daughters, in memory of this ge? fi 
mother whom they all speak so lovingly eld 
in the Valley and who seems to have 


such a powerful influence band a ver the 
lives of all her children. y the cH 
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in the service, many came from distant 
cities, Unity Chapel was erected, and thus 
the mother’s dearest wish was fulfilled. 

Now both father and mother rest almost 
beneath the shadow of the church. 


“Immortal by their deed and word 
Like light around them shed, 
Still speak the servants of the Lord, 
Still live the sainted dead.”’ 


The afternoon session was opened by the 
Rev. John R. Effinger of Chicago, with a 
sermon on the “Church Militant,’’ an intel- 
lectual and rational discourse very impres- 
sively delivered. Rev. Elinor Gordon and 
Prof. Morse each gave a short talk to the 
children, and the Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes of 
Humboldt, Ia., told us of the things that 
Unitarians stand for. Then all together we 
sang John Chadwick's beautiful hymn to 
the air of Auld lang Syne: 


‘*‘More homelike seems the vast unknown 
Since they have entered there.’’ 


Yes, and more blessed and beautiful this 
earth because they have lived in it; and so 
ended a second happy Sunday in the Valley, 
long to be remembered by those who were 
privileged to be present there. 

E. L. 


Western Unitarian S. S. Society. 
SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


It may have been noticed by those 
who are interested in the work which 
this Society represents, that in each 
annual report, 


THE SCHOOLS REPRESENTED 


are, in an increasing majority, young 
schools. In 1885 two-thirds of the 
schools reporting to us were the larger 
and long-established ones. This has 
gradually changed. Many ofthese have 
become independencies, in that they 
have little or no direct communication 
with any Sunday-school headquarters, 
except for the purchase of such les- 
son materials as their committee de- 
cides upon, and almost no mutual ex- 
change with other schools or workers 
in schools. Some use lessons prepared 
by their pastor or some other member 
of their own circle, which centralizes 
their work even more especially upon 
a basis of their own, Now, in 18go, 
instead of two-thirds of the schools 
that report annually being the older 
and larger ones, the weight is on the 
other side, and two-thirds are the 
younger and smaller one. This is 
significant as implying that we are 
making new ground. It means a 
broad outlook, plenty of room to 
grow, much intelligent work needed 
to bring about healthy, permanent 
growth — yes, and some money —but 
fine, strong results possible in the fu- 
ture. 


We have reports from Baraboo, 
from All Souls and the Holland Lib- 
eral Religious Society in Chicago. 
Hinsdale, Humboldt, Janesville, Kal- 
amazoo, Madison, Menomonie, Mo- 
line, Monmouth, Monroe, Sheffield, 
Sioux City, St. Cloud, Wichita, —six- 
teen in all. Of these, six have never 
before sent us a statement of work— 
Baraboo, Hinsdale, Kalamazoo, Mon- 


“roe, St. Cloud and the Holland School 


in Chicago ; two have sent but once, 
—Monmouth and Menomonie. We 
miss some of those which have been 
quite regular in sending, but this 
is accounted for, in a few cases, by 
the early absence from town of those 
especially interested, and we trust 
their reports will reappear in our list 
next time. | 


In the schools for which I now 
speak it is evidently more possible to 
secure an attendance if the HOUR OF 
MEETING is at noon, than at any other 
time. Davenport, Chicago (All Souls), 
and Menomonie are the only ones that 
believe in the early morning hour 
enough to bring it about. The high- 
est average attendance is at Sioux 
City, which is over 100, with a pri- 
mary class numbering 60. All Souls, 
at Chicago, and the schools at Daven- 
port and Madison have from 8o to go. 
THE ATTENDANCE, which aggregates 
1010, is divided into classes of from 4 
to 12 pupils each, except the primary 
Classes, which range from 6 to 60, 
nearly all numbering at least 12. 
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to have 3 or 4 of the classes in SEp- 
ARATE ROOMS, thus greatly facilitat- 
ing the work of the teacher and ena- 
bling one individual to hold the atten- 
tion to good advantage of a large 
number of pupils. In places where it 
is difficult to secure the services of 
good teachers—and where is it xo/ 
dificult ?—this is one of the most 
hopeful ways of providing good teach- 
ing. Larger classes and fewer teach- 
ers — those who are interested and ac- 
quainted with their scholars —each 
with a room by itself, can bring bet- 
ter results to a school than small 
classes and many teachers, but it is 
dificult to accomplish. It ought to 
bring better results because it requires 
that this work be made a specialty, 
whereas the desultory manner of at- 
tending to the work, which the sys- 
tem of small classes and many teach- 
ers permits, often scatters the forces 
and reduces the results. The latter, 
it is true, is generally the only possi- 
ble and practicable way, and in fol- 
lowing it, so far as necessity compels 
us, let us not lose sight of its weak 
places, and strengthen them wherever 
we can. 

Nearly all the schools on this record 
have made more or less examination 
of the ‘‘Six Years’ Course of Study,’’ 
Many of them have pursued during 
the past year, three or four different 
COURSES OF LESSONS, but some of 
these, with others that have already 
followed the first year in the new 
course, report the intention of adopt- 
ing the six-year plan this coming win- 
ter. These are 7: Baraboo, Daven- 
port, Hinsdale, Menomonie, Sheffield, 
Sioux City, and All Souls of Chi- 
cago. We have reason to believe 
there are others, not herein reported, 
who expect to be with us. Many 
have expressed satisfaction with it, 
but have not yet fixed upon it. Word 
comes from Moline that it is ‘‘ too ad- 
vanced for general use or for any class 
in the school.’’ From Monroe, it is 
too difficult for procurable teachers in 
county schools.’’ 

The SERVICES AND SONGS chosen 
are Blake's ‘‘ Unity’’ and Wendte’s 
‘*Carol,’’ and in nearly even propor- 
tion, g of the former to 7 of the latter ; 
in one place ‘‘ Love to God and love 
to Man.’’ Only 3 of these schools 
have no TEACHERS’ MEETINGS; r1oout 
of the remainder hold them weekly, 
and the others monthly or irregularly. 
This is a much better proportion than 
shown last year, and implies that 
there is among these young schools 
a growing recognition of the value of 
these meetings, and a steadier effort 
towards sustaining them. But, given 
the fact that the teachers’ meetings be 
a settled thing, there is still unbounded 
space for improving the quality of work 
done in them,for they should be held up 
to high standards, as the motor power 
which actuates the life forces and de- 
termines the health of the school. Ow- 
ing to lack of teachers, one school, with 
an average attendance of 47, has been 
reorganized and is divided into four 
classes,—an adult, and a normal class 
of young people, from which a leader 
is appointed for each week ; a general 
class for ages from ro to 16, and the 
primary class, these taught by super- 
intendent and assistant. This school 
continues its session throughout the 
summer months, and the lessons have 
been prepared by the pastor. 

The SPECIAL SERVICES are still in 
favor, and 6 schools hold four or more 
during the year ; all but one hold two 
or three. These services are generally 
the regular ones belonging to the four 
seasons : Harvest, Christmas, Easter 
and Flower Sunday; but a few cele- 
brate special song services, temper- 
ance meetings, Decoration day, or 
Band of Mercy exercises. 

MAPS and BLACKBOARD are used by 
6 schools, and in 11 the music is led 
by a CHORISTER or some leading in- 
strument such as clarionette or flute, 
besides the organ or piano. ‘The sing- 
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ing in one of the schools in led by 
boys of the advanced class. 

The expenses of the schools for 
books, papers, etc., have been met by 
their own Sunday collections in every 
case but one. In several cases the 
actual amount raised has not been 
named. The total SUM COLLECTED in 
twelve schools is $669.44 making an 
average of $55.79. Sioux city again 
stands at the head as having raised 
$133.24; Davenport next with $125. 
Many kinds of missionary work are 
done, such as sending help, in money 
or materials, to the Crow Imdians, con- 
tributing toward the support of a hos- 
pital, a school for colored children in 
the South, or a kindergarten nearer 


5. S. Society. With a few the best 
missionary work they have found as 
yet, is to first make themselves self- 
supporting by supplying their own 
needs, and establishing the quality of 
their teaching so that it shall ‘‘ lead 
the pupils to higher views of life.’’ 
Lack of teachers, indifference on the 
part of the church, and difficulty in re- 
taining older scholars, are the troubles 
and perplexities of the year, as they 
have been of the previous ones. We 
must remember, however, that per- 
plexities are not to be classed as im- 
possibilities, and that it is only by 
steadily meeting them and working 
with them, that they slowly give way. 
The letters to the schools, request- 
ing statistics, have been sent this year, 
for the first time, in June. This was 
on account of the change in date of 
our meetings from October to August. 
Whether the closing month of the 
season’s work, and the approach of 
summer weather, combined to demor- 
alize the working faculties in some of 
the schools, is not clear, but certain it 
is that we never before have had so 
few reports sentin. Wetrust that the 
results of this Summer Assembly will 
be such as to cause the return of a 
similar event next year to be looked 
forward to, and prepared for, with a 
new interest and sense of fellowship 
in the work. Any new departure 
from an established routine causes 
some confusion ‘and scattering of 
forces at first, but there are certain 
kinds of routine, whose only hope of 
beneficence liesin their not being per- 
mitted to become established as such. 


When 
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withdrew its programme-day from the 
May anniversaries and inaugurated an 
autumn Institute, the time was ripe 
for the concentration of surplus forces 
that could not be held and applied 
at those sessions,—so inadequate to 
meet the demands of the situation. 
The third and last, annual Institute 
held at Davenport, Iowa, in October, 
1889, was of more practical value in 
itself, and yielded more permanent 
results to others, than any of its pred- 
ecessors. This fact, together with 
the necessity of providing an oppor- 
tunity for normal work in the new 
line of study, before the schools open 
in the fall, leads us to believe the time 
is ripe now, for inaugurating a Sum- 
mer Assembly in the west. A _ short 
but enlivening hour on the programme 
of the conference last May, was chiefly 
occupied with the presentation of the 
first two pamphlets in this new course 
of study, the second of which was just 
from the hands of the printer, and 
with setting forth the plan of this 
Assembly. 

To study the use of these lessons 
is the purpose of the Institute meet- 
ings, and we earnestly wish the nu- 
cleus thus formed by those entering 
upon the course, may lead the way 
for others to follow. 

Since the May meetings there are 
only the two or three summer months 
for which to make report, but they 
have not been unproductive ones. 


pressure, consequent upon the vaca- 
tion months, and, happily, with a 
treasury less exhausted than usual, 
thanks to our supporters, our treasurer 
has been able to replace with new edi- 
tions, two of our standard and older 
publications, ‘‘ Unity Shorter Serv- 
ices,’ and No. I. of ‘‘ The Child- 
hood of Jesus,’’ (or Unity Lessons, 
No. XV.). The former has been lofig 
out of print, and as it is a book much 
valued by teachers and parents for 
the smaller children, we are particu- 
larly glad that we need no longer be 
unable to supply orders. 


In addition to these two, named 
above, our treasurer has had printed, 
also, a second thousand of Lessons 
No. XX., the first in the ‘‘ Six Years’ 
Course of Study,”’ called ‘‘Beginnings: 
The Legend and the True Story.’’ 
Immediately following the last Con- 
ference an ‘‘Alphabet of Texts,’’ se- 
lected by the Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago, was issued, consisting of a 
four-page sheet, with twenty-six Bible 
texts, daintily illuminated. 

The following figures, dating from 
October, 1, 1889, to August 8, 1890, 
are presented by the treasurer, Charles _ 
H. Kerr : 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, Oct. 1,1889,. ....... $ 92 
Received from outstanding bills. .... . 70 57 
From sales of merchandise. ........ 541 79 
nn Pr. ; ¢ 6 6s 6 6 = 6 « @ 69 00 
i nn. + 2. 6 6 6» hie e+ 3 8 70 00 
Contributions from schools and individuals. 151 90 

Special contributions for Endowment Fund 
(including intereston same). ..... 46 15 
Western Unit. Conference. ........ 308 00 
RR oe 6.6 Oa MB 41e-e Bie ee 8 8 $1,258 33 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Merchandise bought and publications made . $ 410 97 


Postage amd expres@age. ... se es eae ee 27 45 
Advertising and printing programmes and 
ee ae ee ee 66 00 
Room, expenses, laundry work and repairs . 8 19 
Gas, including deposit formeter. ...... 10 40 
Wrapping paper and twine. ........ 1 57 
Expenses at Davenport Institute. ..... 28 61 
ee a a ee ee ee 137 50 
Pe <b 4 ae 8 ee eb ae ee ee 378 50 
LL EE See eer ares eae ae 130 00 
Cash on hand, of Endowment Fund. . $46.15 
- wee 8=€=6)lU ell 12 99 
—— 5914 
pA A a EP ig SE lS le Bi 1,258 33 


STATEMENT OF RESOURCES. 


Cash on hand, including Endowment Fund. .§ 59 14 


PUCMIMTO. 6 ee ee te te pe 40 00 
Merchandise on hand (estimated). . ... . .. 850 00 
Accounts receivable (met). ... . . 48 08 

$997 22 


The sales of merchandise for this 
year have been a little in advance of 
last year, as also the reeeipts for both 
life and annual memberships. These 
latter, although a little better than 
before, are still far from being the 
source of revenue to the society that 
they should be, and we earnestly ask 
every one who believes in our work to 
testify to it by adding his annual dol- 
lar to the fund, or his ten dollars for 
a life interest. 


The schools contributing since Oct. 
1, 1889, are sixteen : Chicago, [Third 
church, $20; All Souls, $20.] Gen- 
eseo, $10; Geneva, $5; Hinsdale, 
$5; Quincy, $20; Shefheld, $1; in 
Illinois. Davenport, $5 ; Sioux City, 
$20; in Iowa. Greeley, Colo., $5; 
Helena, Wis, $5; Manistee, Mich., 
$5; St. Louis, Mo.,[including life mem- 
berships | $40.50 ; St. Paul, Minn., $20; 
Sioux Falls, Dak.,$2.50; North Platte, 
Neb., $1. The amount from individ- 
uals to the general fund has been 


$9.20. 

Our regular business year dates from 
May to May, and a few of the schools 
that usually send their contributions 
during that month, were, for various 
reasons, prevented from doing so this 
year. ‘They will doubtless make good 
their usual amount by the time Oc- 
tober is here, for it must be remem- 
bered this report covers only ten 
months instead of twelve as usual. 
It will be seen that the Endowment 
Fund, started last October by our 
eastern friend, Rev. Nath’1 Seaver, Jr., 
with the sum of $2, now lacks $3.85 
of being $50; and it seems not im- 
probable that before another October 
is upon us we may at least have 
reached the Aa/f hundred. It is hoped 
that the other fifty may not be long in 


With the relaxation of other business 
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Sept. 4, 1890 


The names of individual and schools 
having thus far contributed to it, are : 


Rev. Nath’l Seaver, Jr., Templeton, Mass.... . 
Mrs. Seaver, Templeton, Mass. ........ 
Florence W. Seaver, Templeton, Mass. . .... 1 00 
Etta A. Seaver, Templeton, Mass. ........ I 00 
Wm. N. Seaver, Templeton, Mass.. ....... 100 
A. M. Judy, Davenport,Ia........ 3 00 
Sunday School, Sheffield, Ill..... ....... 4100 
Third Church §.S., Chicago, Tl. ....... 5 00 
Ms cas, oe 6 ik 0 6. 4 
Church of the Unity, S. S., St. Louis, Mo. . .. 


SR eee ee 5 00 
@ Sunday School, Sioux City,Ia... ... 5 00 
Mrs. Laura 8. Booge, Sioux City, Ia....... 5 00 
Miss M. I,. Lord, Chicago, Ill... .. 70 
gi Deneg aangnigl @ -9<.6' 9-96 -exg- oe 9-0. O44 30 
EEE ee ne aaa I 07 
SP re er a Pe ee #46 15 


At the close of his report last May, 
Mr. Kerr spoke of the two or three 
standard publications which had been 
allowed to drop out of print until the 
treasury was in better condition, and 
said that if $50 could be raised, we 
could offer our complete list to schools 
beginning in the fall. This has been 
realized only in part. Three of these 
have been replaced with new editions, 
as has been indicated. Lessons No. 
IV. and XII., ‘‘ The growth of the 
Hebrew Nation,’’ and ‘‘ Heroes and 
Heroism,’’ are still out of print, besides 
some of the smaller publications, such 
as the special services, commandment 
cards, etc. 

It will be necessary also, before the 
year is past, to prepare and print the 
two series of lessons required for the 
second year’s work in the ‘‘Six Years’ 
Course of Study,’’ that they may be 
ready for examination and study at 
the Summer Assembly a year from 
this August. 

We have now had a glimpse of 
whither the work of the society, and 
some of its schools, have been tending 
during the past ten months ; we have 
glanced at what lies before us for the 
coming twelve months. May we en- 
ter upon it united in spirit and pur- 
pose, however we may vary in possi- 
bilities of realization; and may we meet 
again a year from now, with a goodly 
addition to our numbers, re-awakened 
and strengthened by the very difficul- 
ties we have met on our way, and 
ready to carry on the work with re- 
newed courage and viger. 

EK. T. LEONARD, Sec’ y. 


After reading the above report an 
hour was given to discussion of the 
same. Some references were made to 
the history of the Society, and the 
question of how to support it better, 
elicited much interest. A Western 
S. S. Society day for our churches 
was recommended, at which time a 
collection would be taken up for this 
cause. Flower Sunday was named as 
a fitting day. The future conduct 
of the Institute was freely considered. 
It was agreed that the long term pos- 
sible during vacation months was 
desirable. Mr. Jones said that this 
Sunday School Institute and the 
Tower Hill Pleasure Company were 
two distinct things and wished them 
discussed separately. All were agreed 
as to the beauty, and many advan- 
tages, of the Tower Hill site for such 
a gathering, but no one wished to fore- 
stall discussion on the matter, or to 
monopolize for one locality such a 
privilege. It was resolved to appoint 
a committee to take into consideration 
plans and places for the next Institute, 
the same to be reported to the Directors 
of the W. U.S.S. Society in ample time 
for them to perfect'arrangements. The 
following were subsequently appointed 
as.the committee: Elinor E. Gordon, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Henry Doty Max- 
son, Menomonie, Wis.; Leslie W. 
Sprague, Monroe, Wis.; Thomas P. 

rnes, Humboldt, Iowa; Mila F. 
Tupper, La Porte, Ind. 

«The above committee will be glad 
to receive suggestions from any source. 


PRAYER is the inward necessity of 
the soul for the things of God. If 
this sincere desire of the heart is pres- 
ent, it is true prayer, even if no. words 
give expression to the want.—Method- 
ist Recorder. 
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San Prancisco, Cal.—By invitation of the 
congregation, Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., 
minister, the Seventh Annual Session of the 
Pacific Unitarian Conference will be held in 
the First Unitarian Church of San Francisco, 
Sept. 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

The session will open Sunday evenin 
with the conference sermon to be delivered 
by Rev. T. L. Eliot, D.D., of Portland, Or. 

Monday, September 15th, will be devoted 
entirely to the hearing of reports from the 
various churches and to the general business 
of the Unitarian cause on the Pacific Coast. 
At this meeting the Superintendent of the 
American Unitarian Association will read 
his annual report, upon which there will be 
a full discussion, and it is hoped that a defi- 
nite and aggressive missionary policy may 
be agreed upon governing the action of the 
Conference for the coming vear. In the 
evening, the ladies of the First Unitarian 
Church will tender a reception and sociable to 
visiting clergymen and diteontas ; also to all 
friends, who, at the time, may be in San 
Francisco. 

On Tuesday, the general subject of ‘‘ The 
Church”’ will be considered. In the morn- 
ing, ‘Its religious attitude,’’ in the after- 
noon, ‘‘Its relation to the thought of to-day,” 
and in the evening ‘‘Its duty to society. A 
special feature of the morning session being 
the addresses of Rev. C. L.. Miel (Rector of 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church), and Rabbi 
Voorsanger (Temple Emanuel). 

‘The Present Economic Problem: How 
the Church can help in its solution,’’ will be 
considered by Rev. B. F. McDaniel (of San 
Diego). It is confidently expected that 
Judge J. G. Maguire (of San Francisco) and 
Geo. E. Church (of Fresno) will also speak 
on the same general topic. 

The last day of the conference will be 
given exclusively to the consideration of the 
sub-orginizations of the church, such as the 
Sunday School, the Kindergarten, the Unity 
Club, the Woman’s Auxiliary, and the 
Unitarian Club. Specialists in these lines 
will speak, and the discussion following is 
opentoall. Itis believed that no subjects 
can be of more vital interest to the practical 
workers in religious organization. 

The directors are pleased to anounce that 
Professors Jos. Le Conte and G. H. Howison 
have consented to read papers on the rela- 
tion of the church to the scientific and to 
the philosophic thought of the day, and that 
President Davis of the State University will 
speak on “ Principles and Methods in Sun- 
day School Work.” 

One afternoon session will be devoted to 
Woman’s Work, and a plan is to be laid be- 
fore the various auxiliary societies looking 
towards closer co-operation. It is hoped 
that the ‘‘ Woman’s Auxiliary Conference 
for the Pacific Coast’’ may be fully organ- 
ized, and to this end brief addresses will be 
given, showing the value to the general mis- 
sionary work of such a unified society. It 
is desirable that each Auxiliary send two 
delegates empowered to act on the plan of 
union proposed. 

The following ministers have signified 
their intention to be present : 

Revs. E. C. L. Browne (Pomona), H. H. 
Brown (Salem), Thos. L. Eliot (Portland), 
N. A. Haskell (San Jose), C. P. Massey (Sac- 
ramento), B. F. McDaniel (San Diego), E. 
C. Smith (Seattle), Horatio Stebbins (San 
Francisco), P. S. Thatcher (Santa Babara), 
Thos. Van Ness (San Francisco), E. R. Wat- 
son (San Bernardino), C. W. Wendte (Oak- 
land), E. T. Wilkes (Sioux Falls), and the 
newly elected pastor at Los Angeles, Rev. J. 
S. Thomson. 
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| OLOS ANGELES & SANFRANCIS(CO 


A Novel and Attractive Entertainment 


FOR CHURCHES, LODGES, ETC. 


The Japanese Wedding in 
High Life. 


Can make from 850.00 to $200.00 every time. Full 
directions, i ing costumes furnished at quick 
notice, and rented for $5.00, parties ordering paying 
express charges, For further information address - 
Miss CARRIE KNEER, St. Joseph, Mo. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 

Ga" Price per dozen does not include postage..4&3 

I. Corner-stones of character. By Mrs. Kata 
Gannett Wells. 


Lif Mrs. Susan I. and 
Mars, Wiisabeth Ls 'Hesds 


III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. Chart, 5 cents, 

V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 

America. By W. C. Gannett. 15 cente; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

Vi. Theodore Parker, andthe Liberal Movement 
in America. R. A. Griffin, 15 centa; 
orl. dogen, $1. 

VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. ByJ.L1.Jonea, 
10 cents; per dozen, a100. ed 

VILL.. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 

IX. The story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P.Gilman. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 

X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. i M. Simmons. 15 cente; 
per dozen, $1. 

XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. San- 
derland, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 

XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann 
20 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 


XV. The Childhood of Jesus. Part I. In Jesus’ 
Land 


XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus’ 
ome. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIIL. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jernu- 
salem, and After. 
These Four series, By W.C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
XTX. The Seven Great Religious Teachers. By 


J. Li. Jones. 5 cents. 


XX. Six Years in Sunday-school. No.1. Be- 
Ganings : the Legends and the Truer 
ries. With outlineof the whole course, 

15 cents ; per dozen, $1.25. 


Six Years in Sunday-school. No. 2. In 
the Home. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 


UNITY PRIMARY CLASS CARDS, 


“Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 18 
cents. 
“ Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards, illaminated, 18 


cents. 


* Corner-Stones of Character.” . 12 tinted carda, 
with photo, 20 cents. 


“Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
cents. 


“School Life.” 12 cards, illaminated, 20 cents. 
C, D, E, correspond to series J, IJ, III., of 
Unity Lessons: to be used together on “ Uni- 
form Lesson” Plan. 


‘**Work and Worship.”’ Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. rchasers may 
in quantity to suit size of class, giving toeach 
member the same card for a lesson. 


for 1 cent. 
A sample pa e of the above named lessons and 


class cards, will be sent upon order, for $1.00 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


nity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools 
v 80 vente: per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00, 


Unity Shorter Services for primary classes, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1. 


Unity Festivals. A book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, Natio 
Christeni and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per 
hundred, $15.00. 


Specia! Services for Christmas, Easter, Flowes 
on Harvest Festi ple copies, 8 cents: 
per hundred, $2.50. 


-_----_ 


THE RISE OF UNITABIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


f 70 containing chapters 

“ na y the ‘Muworn oF Ezra STILES 

GANNETT, by his son, W. C. GANNETT. A valua- 

a an eee teak aa many a Cali 

S e story a 

pom me ek the Tranecendental Movement in New 
England. Price, 20 cents. 


An Ontline for such study-classesisalsoready. Priee 
10 cents ; 10 for 75 cents. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
175 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Tl. 


JUST PUBLISHEP. 


“The Roman Catholic Church 
and the Public Schools.” 


By EDWIN D. MEAD. 


This collection includes the address given before 
the Woman Suffrage League in Boston during the 
controversy over Swinton’s History, the address be- 
fore the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club at the 
close of the Boston conflict, and the address before 
the National Educational Association at Nashville, 
last summer, in the debate with Bishop Keane. These 
addresses have already been published as separate 
pamphlets, and of the Nashville address nearly fifty 
thousand copies have been circulated. Their pub- 
lication together at this time, when the struggle over 
the Bennett law in Wisconsin and the similar contro- 
versy in Illinois have drawn the attention of the 
country anew to the whole subject, is felt to be soper- 
tune. There is almost no phase ofthe subject which 
Mr. Mead does not touch in these addresses. What 
is chiefly worthy of remark is that, although he is 
the warmest defender of the public school system and 
the most outspoken critic of the parochial schools, he 
has treated the Roman Catholics witha careful justice 
which has won their confidence as has been done, 
perhaps, by no other of their critics. The Catholic 
Review, the ablest of the Catholic newspapers, wrote 
last summer: ‘‘What we desire to call attention to in 
these pamphlets is the remarkable fairness with 
which Mr. Mead treats Catholics and their views. 
The first fourteen pages of the first essay might have 
been written by a Catholic. It looks as if, for the 
first time in American history, the Catholics were 
about to meet in the arena a foeman who knows 
their strong and weak points as well as his own.”’ 
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PAPER, 100 PAGES. PRICE, 35 CENTS. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 
CHAS. H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn St., 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES, 
By Edward E.‘Hale. 


‘*Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight: 
the other eighteen are the work of my children, my sis. 
ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
the secretary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, Al]! of 
these stories I have edited, and I have given the ay. 
thors the | pag directions under which they wrote,” 
—Dr, Hale's Preface, 

When the Rev, Edward Everett Hale writes a book 
for the young, grown ple as well as young people 
look for somethin good, and they are seldom disap- 
pointed. Mr, Hale always writes fora purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,—PAiladelphia Item. 

A delightful and helpful book for young people, 
Boston Home rnal, 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo. 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fai! 
to profit as well as interest.—Boston ‘Fournal of Educa- 
tion, 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1.00. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 50 cents, as long as they last. 

Address: 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children, 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber. 
nard Whitman. 


— stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 
Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


““WARTIN LUTHER 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE, 


CONTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con. 
servatism and Reform, Rev. William E. Chan. 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 


We can commend the book to any one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collec- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to fourm a part of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
years,—San Francisco Chronicle, 


A handsome volumne of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of mn or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE SAILING. OF KING. LAF. 


d B 
‘on. A ball founded. on the old Norse legend, 
with seventy-two other poems of great variety as 
vo subject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full page illustration in gilt on the 
cover. 145 pages. cents by mail. 


Not only musical but full of thought and delicious 
fancy.— hiladelphia Record. ” i 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the m which 
book +4 title, is a Ane! Bogie Korsel , and the 
« ” are ve and n owing great 
del ot tnainn on and sportive play f fancy.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. ” sa 


ves the 


We cannot recall another book of recent of 
anything like the same dimensions that lhe hes 


diversity. Itisthe work of a real poet, and one who 
noe y Ae ~ a inspiration.—Cincinnati Commer. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO. 


——— | 


“The Falls of Niagara” 


Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract, from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
BAYARD TayLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, §) 
W. D. Howeg ts, C. D. WARNER, ) 
Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. WELCH 
and others. Sent or meh on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty ts, by 
oO. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘*The Niagara Falis Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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[phity SUNDAY CIRCLE 


in hall or rlor. and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set " 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to God an 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to ‘Gospel anes. 
pe gern peaveaes with prayer and closing chan 
Each pamphlet 5 cen 
The three bound together, with eight Choral Respon- 
sive Services Soe monaptons little service book—for 
5 cents; : er dozen. 
tae PUBLISHING MMITTER, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago- 


ERBERT SPENCER'S 


The FACTORS of ORGANIC EVOLUTIO* 
and A HALF CENTURY OF SCIENCE, by PROF: 
HUXLEY and GRANT ALLEN. Two octavo pamph! 
each 15 cents, mailed. Either one free for three pew 
ten week subscriptions to UNITY, with 30 cents. ae 
for list of 118 standard scientific books at 15 and 30 ceD 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. Chieas® 


, Pubs. , 175 Dearborn St., 
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Ghq Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Peace means power. 


Mon.—Work must stand or stumble by in- 
trinsic worth. 


Tues. —He who stoops lowest may find 
most. 


Wed.—Bring new good, new beauty, from 
the old. 


Thurs.—Endeavor to be good, and better 
still, and best. 


Fri.—In the delaying of an ill lurks cure. 


Sat.—The great mind knows the power of 
gentleness. 
—Browning. 


Be True. 


Listen, my boy, I’vea word for you, 

And this is the word: Be true, be true ! 
At work or at play, in darkness or light, 
Be true, be true, and stand for the right! 


List, little maid, I’ve a word for you, 
‘Tis the very same: Be true, be true! 
For truth is the sun and falsehood the night! 
Be true, little maid, and stand for the right. 


—), M. Grohe, Every Other Sunday. 


‘The Little Church Around the 
Corner.’”’ 


The useful career and unblemished 
character of George Holland will be 
recalled by all who knew him. He 
lived, a bright and cheerful spirit, in 
this world for eighty years, for time 
could not age his youthful heart. He 
was the merriest man I ever knew. . . 

Upon the announcement of the 
death of George Holland, I called at 
the house of his family, and found 
them in great grief. The sister of 
Mrs. Holland informed me that they 
desired the funeral to take place from 
the church, as many of Mr. Holland’s 
friends would like to mark their love 
and respect for him by their attend- 
ance, and that the house in which the 
family lived was too small to receive 
the large gathering of people that 
would be likely to assemble. The 
lady desired me to call upon the pas- 
tor of her own church, and request 
him to officiate at the service. I at 
once started in quest of the minister, 
taking one of the sons of Mr. Holland 
with me. On arriving at the house I 
explained to the reverend gentleman 
the nature of my visit, and the arrange- 
ments were made for the time and 
place at which the funeral was to be 
held. Something, Ican scarcely say 
what, gave me the impression that I 
had best mention that Mr. Holland 
was an actor. I didsoin afew words, 
and concluded by presuming that 
probably this fact would make no dif- 
ference. I saw, however, by the re- 
strained manner of the minister and 
an unmistakable change inthe expres- 
sion of his face that it would make, 
at least to him, a great deal of differ- 
ence. After some hesitation he said 
that he would be compelled, if Mr. 
Holland had been an actor, to decline 
holding the service at the church. 

While his refusal to perform the 
funeral rites for my old friend would 
have been a shock under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the fact that it was made 
in the presence of the dead man’s son 
was more painful than I can describe. 
I turned to look at the youth, and saw 
that his eyes were filled with tears. 
He stood as one dazed with a blow 
just realized ; as if he felt the terrible 
injustice of a reproach upon the kind 
and loving father who had often kissed 
him in his sleep, and had taken him 
On his knee when the boy was old 
cnough to know the meaning of the 
words, and told him to grow up to be 
an honest man. I was hurt for my 


young friend, and indignant with the 


man—too much so to reply; and I 
rose to leave the room with a mortifi- 
Cation that I can not remember to have 
felt before or since. I paused at the 
door and said : 

‘Well, sir, in this dilemma is there 


No other church to which you can. 


direct me, from which my friend can 
be buried ?”’ 

He replied that ‘‘there was a little 
churc{\ around the corner’’ where I 
might get it done; to which I an- 
swered : 
‘Then, if this be so, God bless ‘the 
little church around the corner’’’: 
and so I left the house. 

The minister had unwittingly per- 
formed an important christening, and 
his baptismal name of ‘‘ The Little 
Church around the Corner ’”’ clings to 
it to this day. 

—Joseph Jefferson, in the Century. 


Business Habits. 


Every girl should learn business 
habits at home while under her 
parents’ control. The mother who 
prefers to keep her daughter at home 
should pay her for transacting domestic 
duties as regularly as a father would 
pay his son whom he took into his 
store or office as clerk. The money 
she has earned she should be allowed 
to spend with as little criticism as pos- 
sible, but a deficit should never be 
made up, and a bill should never be 
permitted. The cash system is the 
solution of the problem of domestic 
economy. It sets at rest forever the 
idea that perhaps at the end of the 
month two and two make five, and it 
compels the buyer to estimate the 
exact value of the thing bought. Two 
young men were once looking at the 
moon and estimating its apparent size. 
One said it looked as small as a silver 
dollar. ‘‘I tell you’”’ said the other 
impecunious youth, ‘‘a dollar looks 
bigger to me than any moon that ever 
shone.’’ If we hold the dollar near 
enough to the eye it will shut out 
many moons. —rooklyn Lage. 
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The Liver 


When out of order, involves every organ of 
the body. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least 
effect, because it is the liver which is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
right there can be no health, strength, or 
comfort in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is a common specific for a slug- 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
medicine is 


Ayer’s Pills. 


For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, constl- 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 
Pills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 
temporary relief, about three months ago I 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my health 
is so much improved that I gladly testify to 
the superior merits of this medicine.’”’— 
Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are the most effective medicine I 
ever used.”’—R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I take 
Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more effec- 
tive than any other pill 1 ever took.’’— Mrs. 
B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

*T have found in Ayer’s Pills, an invalua- 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatic 
localities. Taken in small and frequent 
doses, these Pills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers, and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.” 
—C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
tion, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer’s 
Pills set me right again.”— A. J. Kiser, Jr.. 
Rock House, Va. 

** In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer's Pills as a remedy for bil- 
iousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
I had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.” — H. W. 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. ws 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by ail Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 


0 00 A MONTH can be made 
$75,229 to O58 So porkine deren. Persons pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
em plo . A few vacancies in towns and cities, 
B. B. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Dictionary of 2500 musical 
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terms, 25 cts. H, R, PALMER, Box 2481, N. ¥. | 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 


ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

‘‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.’”’ 

Dr. W. S. 
says: 


LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the werd ‘‘Horsford's"’ is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 
ever sold in bulk. 
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EDISON 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 


Electric Lamps. 


1-2 to 36 Candle Power. 


FOR USE WITH BATTERIES OR 
DYNAMOS. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 
Catalogue E, 


which shows prices of, and expert. 
ments with, Edison Lamps, and 
gives directions 

3to40 Volts. How to Make a Cheap Battery 


to operate them. Amt, intelligent Boy can make 
and use these Batteries and Lamps. 


EDISON LAMP CO., Harrison, WN. J. 
C.A. LONG’S 


MUCILAGE » 


ent a For 


25 OENTS 
BY MAIL 
CH eS 
No Bottle, 
No Waste 


60? 


i} F; \ . . 
a \ ONE 
TMi IA his tet ii i _ 


Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries imstantly. Address Charles HL 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 


Have You Seen it? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEELY. 


THE = FARMER'S « VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
81.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO. 28ux%%s'aits" 
SET PS 


A PURE SOULED LIAR! 


An Anonymous Novel, Original, American, 
Copyrighted. 191 pages. Mailed for 30 cents. 

“In many pengee® a remarkable book. Its titleisa 
puzzle, its mechanical make-up is unique, and the plot 
by bs | story is altogether novel.”—Saturday Evening 

e 

“There is nothing unworthy here, either in morals or 
ar ae a ngest and most fascinating books of 

“One o e stro 
the season.’”’—Northern Budget. 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 DearbornSt., Chicagd. 


MOTHER’S PORTFOLIO. 
| ILLUSTRATED. 
ROYAL QUARTO, OVER #0 PAGES. 
EXQUISITE DOUBLE LITHOGRAPH COVER. 
Biateggaetes Lessons and Nursery Occupations for 
young children. 


usic, stories, and games. Amuse- 
ment and instruction aoahined. Post-paid, $2.25. 


mesTEMOAGENTS ate” 


DOLLAR CLEARANCE SALE. 


25 Valuable Pamphlets, 
1010 pages, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Many of the pamphlets in the subjoined list are 
now extremely scarce and can not be obtained after 
our present stock is exhausted. We offer the set pre- 
paid for $1.00, as long as they last, and also indicate 
the prices of separate pamphlets. It should be noted 
that the separate prices aggregate nearly $3.00, 
hence it is economy to order by the set. 


Liberty and Life.—By E. P. Powell. 208 pages. 
Price in cloth 75 cents, paper edition sold only in this 
combination, or given to any subscriber sending us 
a new name fora year with $1.00, 


The Unending Genesis.—By H. M. Simmons. 
I1ft pages, 25 cents, 


Practical Piety.—By Jenkin Lioyd Jones. 10 
cents. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will,—By James H. West. 
20 cents. 


An Old Religion,—By J. C. F. Grimbine. 95 
pages, 25 cents. 


Truths for the Times.—By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. rocents. 


Lecture on the Bible.—By Rev. Charles Voysey. 
1o cents, 


Christian Propagandism.—By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 10 cents, 


God in the Constitution.—By Rev. Arthur B. 
Bradford. tocents. 


Compulsory Education.—By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 5 cents. 


The Present Heaven,—By O. B, Frothingham. 
5 cents. 


The God of Sclence.—By Francis Ellingweod 
Abbot. 10 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven.—By Prof. Francis W. 
Newman. 5 cents, 


A Study of Religion.—By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. to cents. 


The Battle of Syracuse.—Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. to0 
cents. 


The Public School Question, as understood by 
a Catholic American citizen and a Liberal American 
citizen. By Bishop McQuaid andiFrancis Ellingwood 
Abbot. 100 pages, 1o cents. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vica- 
rious Atonement.—By W.H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 
Religion.—By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. Chad- 
bourti and Prof, Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


Messianic Expectations.—By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. I. Introductory, 5 cents; II. Two Thou- 
sand years ago, 5cents; Ill. The Carpenter's Son, 
scents; IV. Judaism the Mother, and Christianity 
the Daughter, 5 cents; V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 
cents. The five lectures for 20 cents. 


The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution,—By Francis E. Abbot. 5 cents, 

Is Romanism Real Christianity.—By Francis 
W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. tocents. 


The Philosophy ofa Strike.—By N. A. Dunning. 
5 cents. 


Remember this is a clearance sale. Send now, 
don’t wait six months and then complain because we 
can not give you all the pamphlets advertised. We 
have about roo full sets, and when part of the pam- 
phiets are out of print we shall have to substitute 
others. Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ALICE B.STOCKHAM & CO. Chicago 


Southern Homes. 


LL WHO DESIRE TO 
LEARN about the GREAT 
PRAIRIE region of WESTERN 
LOUISIANA, near the Gulf, where 
thousands of Northern families have 
happy homes, and besides the staple 
agricultural productions, raise their own 
oranges, figs and other semi-tropical 
fruits, should send for a sample copy of 


“THE AMERICAN” 


A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly 
paper. 

Subscription $1.00 per year. 
Four weeks only Ten cents. 


Address 


THE AMERICAN, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 
The above offer is good till & 
After that Wcents tor six mon 
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Announgements, 


A Beginning. 

Last week in this column we told 
what work Unity has before it this 
fall, namely, to reach a permanent 
weekly circulation of eight thousand 
copies. This week we have to report 
the start that one of our friends has 
given the enterprise. 

Our friend Dr. C. T. Stockwell of 
Springfield, Mass., author of ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Immortality,’’ offers to 
be one of twenty to give $10 each 
toward the editorial expenses. The 
doctor furthermore turns over to 
UNITY all future royalties accruing on 
his valuable book, a third edition of 
which will soon be ready. This 
means a certain revenue that will in- 
crease as the book becomes more 
widely known, and it furthermore 
makes possible our special offer to 
Unity readers in another paragraph. 

What shall we hear from you? 
The most effective help you can pos- 
sibly send is the name of a new yearly 
subscriber with a dollar — multiplied 
by as many as possible—or trial sub- 
scriptions with ten cents each. But 
money without names or names with- 
out money will help also. We want 
the parish lists. We have now on 
file only the lists of All Souls church, 
Chicago, the Third Parish of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., Unity Church of Hartford, 
Conn., and the Universalist church of 
Englewood, Ill. We need about four 
hundred more such lists, and a like 
number of lists of rational-minded 
people in towns where there is no lib- 
eral church. 

We have a special offer to make to 
any minister who would like to have 
his parish actively canvassed for short- 
time subscriptions to UNiITy. It isno 
part of our aim to supplant the CA7zs- 
tian Register in any home. It is ad- 
mirable, and well worth the $3.00 it 
costs. But we surmise that in an av- 
erage parish of one hundred families, 
half of that number would feel that 
they could not afford the Hegister, 
while they could afford Unity, while 
of the twenty families who already 
take the Register, three-fourths would 
gladly take UNiTy also if brought to 
their notice. 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY, 
by Dr. C. T. Stockwell, is welcomed 
by the Literary World as ‘‘one of the 
most suggestive and best developed 
essays on personal immortality which 
later years have produced. It is a 
handsome cloth-bound octavo volume 
of 69 pages, printed on heavy laid 
paper. It is asmall book, but full of 
ideas. Now we have only a few cop- 
ies of the second edition, and we pro- 
pose to give these away to any old 
subscriber sending a new name with 
$1.00. Or, if preferred, we will send 
a copy for 25 cents to any one enclos- 
ing at thesame time $1.00 for his own 
subscription, either new or renewal. 
The book alone is 60 cents. 


THE LAWS OF HEREDITY, by Geo. 
Williamson, M. D., is a book new to 
most of UNITY’s readers. Its charac- 
ter may be inferred by the following 
summary in the author’s own words 
of what he proposes to show : 


That the physical world is governed b 
fixed, invariable, unchangeable laws, whic 
are the best arrangement that possibly could 
be, having arisen themselves out of the ne- 
cessities of matter in its ceaseless changes 


toward a higher and better condition. Some- 
times a law is interfered with, as in the ad- 
vancement of some species, and nature 
restores harmony by the extinction of the 
species. Only best conditions out of which 
proceed best results can succeed. 2nd.— 
That absolute and unconditional conformity 
to existing laws is necessary in every depart- 
ment of the material universe. As physical 
laws can not conform to man, man must con- 
form to them ; any failure in this is followed 
by swift and certain punishment. A full 
comprehension of this fact will tend to make 
men careful, and save a multitude of sor- 
rows and useless regrets. 3d.—A ‘‘ good’’ 
life is the result of a perfectly balanced 
physical, wherein all parts work in harmofiy; 
while a ‘“‘bad’”’ life (one of crime and evil) 
is the result of a defective organization— 
that is, a different arrangement of the ma- 
terial atoms through which the mind mani- 
fests itself. For example, moulten metal 
run into moulds of different shapes, will ap- 
pear permanently in the form of the mould 
it was run into. 4th.—That the various ap- 
petites, passions, traits, characteristics, etc.., 
of an individual, proceed from a similar con- 
dition of its progenitors, during the process 
of pre-natal construction. In other words, 
that the child at birth (barring disease and 
accident) represents exactly the maternal 
parent during the period of its intra-uterine 
construction. 5th.—That at the birth of a 
child all the possibibilities of the future are 
there awaiting development. Nothing can 
be created in it afterwards. Faculties there 
may be developed or kept from developing, 
but can not be there created nor heneosed 
All it possesses and is it drew from its ma- 
ternal parent, and represents Aer as she was 
at that period. 6th.— External influences of 
sufficient power, acting through the maternal 
mind, though of themselves temporary, are 
capable of being reproduced as permanent 
in the organic constitution of the offspring. 
That were it possible for a mother to be kept 
in profound slumber during the period of 
gestation, a child’s body would be born like 
hers, but with no manifestation of a mental. 
Mental traits, characteristics, appetites, pas 
sions, etc., are due to impressions received 
by the maternal mind, and transmitted to 
the offspring, reappearing in it in after life as 
permanent. 7th.—Thatacompetent knowl- 
edge of the laws governing human genesis, 
and the descent of traits, characteristics, ap- 
petites, passions, etc., will eventually rid 
the world of evil, misfortune and sorrow, and 
fill it with joy and gladness, by giving man 
a perfectly constructed physical, from which 
arises a perfect mental and moral being, 
such as shall fit him for the companionship 
of the angels and of God. 


The book contains 383 pages of 
large, open type, is printed on heavy 
paper and substantially bound in 
cloth. The retail price is $1.50. We 
will mail it for only thirty-seven cents, 
provided one dollar is sent at the same 
time for a year’s subscription to 
UNITY, either new or renewal. But 
if more than one book is wanted, a 
like number of dollar subscriptions 
must be sent, only one book with one 
subscription. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co. 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A GREAT WAY TO MAKE MO EY. 
MR. EDITOR: 

The ‘‘help orthe talents’”’ plan of raising money for 
mission work was new to me, but our Mission Band 
each agreed to invest $3.00. Some always made 
wondertul investments, but I felt sure I could not 
even double my ‘“‘talent.’’ During the week while 
reading your paper, I concluded to buy a Plater. I 
sent $3,00 to W. H. Griffith & Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
got a Plater and went to work plating spoons, 
knives, forks and Py weed h and in a month I had 
cleared $116.40, and done all the work after school: 
in three months I cleared $4c6. One of the girls got 
a Plater whjch her brother had been using to plate 
band instruments and large articles. He is doing 
splendid. In this way youcan not only be generous 
to the mission, but do much toassistat home. This 
is certainly a rare chance tomake money with ease 
and rapidity. 


MARY BRITTEN. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Sick-Headache, 


Three Harvest Excursions. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & QO. R. R., 
will sell from principal stations on its lines, 
on Tuesdays, September 9th and 23d and Oc- 
tober 14th, Harvest Excursion Tickets at half 
rates to points in the farming regions of the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. For tickets 
and further information concerning these 
excursions, call on your nearest C., B. & QO. 
ticket agent, or address P. S. Eustis, Gen’] 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 


THE Board of Directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference and of the Woman’s 
Western Unitarian Conference will meet in 
joint session at the Headquarters, 175 Dear- 
born st., at 2 p.m., on Tuesday, September 


9. A full attendance is desired. 


For a Disordered Liver 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


26cts. a Box. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Sept. 4, 1890 


eo RICE: 
CREAM 
BAKING POWDER 
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MOST PERFECT MADE. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. : 
By an analysis of Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder I find 
it carefully compounded, and I regard it as the best 


baking powder in the market in every respect. 
PETER COLLIER, 


Late Chemist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


“fhe humble receive advantage. the self 
sufficient suffer loss’ =If you will 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 


better profit. 
what you ordered. 


Onity Hymns and Chorals. 


Hymn Tunes, 23 Chorals and Choral Responses. 


and F. L. Hosmer. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 
UNITY HYMN AND SERVICE BOOKS. 


For the Congregation and the Home. 


Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 


253 Hymns, 66 
Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. V. Blake 


Cloth, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred $25.00. 


Responsive Readings for minister and congregation. Compiled by T. B. Forbush. Cloth, 
25 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred, $25.00, 
Unity Hymns, Chorals and Responsive Readings, bound together; cloth, 50 cents; 


per dozen, $5.00; per hundred, $40 oo. 
Unity Hymns and Services. 


A combination book containing all the matter in the books 


above named, with the addition of 14 pages of Hymns to Revival Tunes (“ Love to God 
and Love to Man,”) and 100 pages of Sunday-school responses and music (“ Unity Serv- 
ices and Songs.”) Cloth, 60 cents; per dozen, $6.00; per hundred, $50.00. 


Scriptures Old and New. 
F, L. Hosmer and H_ _M. Simmons. 
50 cents, 


Arranged by subjects for Pulpit Readings, etc. 
Interleaved for additions. In paper, 35 cents; boards 


Selected by 


*.*Prices for single copies include prepayment of postage by us, but prices 
by the dozen or hundred are for the books in Chicago, purchaser to pay 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 


freight. 
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ROCKFORD SEMINARY for YOUNG WOMEN, 


42d year. Full College and preparatory courses. 
Special advantages for Music and Art. Resident phy- 
sician. The Seminary has a fine gymnasium building 
generously equipped for the Sargent system of work, 
and the official records show that delicate girls 
make a marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
courses of study. Catalogue with full particulars as to 
entrance requirements furnished upon application. 
Correspondence with regard to admission in fall of 1890, 
or later, is invited. Rockford Seminary, Rockford 

Illi. Sarah F Anderson, Principal. 
Please mention this paper. 


Clinton Liberal Institute, Fort Plaine, N. Y. 


Unequalled Seminary Ebuipment. For both sexes. 
Classics, Modern Languazes, Engineering, Belles 
Lettres, Science, Business training, English, Music 
(Vocal, Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ,) Art, Elocution, 
Large Library, Museum, 17 Pianos, Art Models, Gym- 
nasiums, Elevators, Steam, Gas, Bath Rooms all 
Floors, Large Handsomely furnished Rooms. 

Cc. V. PARSELL, A. M., President. 


The Kindergarten Training School 
of the 


Chicago Froebel Association 


will re-open September, 1890, in the Harvard 
School, 2101 Indiana Ave., Chicago. For Circulars 
address MRS. ALICE H. PUTNAM, 

| 4815 Kenweod Ave. 


o- — — — eee 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


ood the Bost Light ‘& .¥- Churches, tay be Windows, 
Offices, Picture Gal 


, Banks, , . , etc. 
nt designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
fo churches and L P. FRINK, 661 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 
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New and ele- 
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Girls’ Higher School, 


479 and 481 Dearborn av., Chicago, Fifteenth year 
begins Sept. 17. Boarding and Day School for Youn 
Ladies and Children. Fallcourses of study, includ- 
ing preparation for college. 
oughly fitted up. Address 
MISS REBECCA S. RICE, A. M., | princi a 
MISS MARY E. BEEDY, A. M., — 


HIGAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


ark(nearChicago). Boardin 
sober cuveend Seanaaitt, ee 
Morgan Park, I]., or 77 Madison Street. Chicago. M. 


TRACTS ABOUT JESUS | 


SIX by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
one by H. M. Simmons, one by 8. J. Barrows, une 


by W. M. Salter. Al! mailed for 20 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago 


MISS WILLARD’S PICTURE 


We will receive mew yearly subscrib- 
Till 


Excellent houses thor- 


ers to THE UNION SIGNAL at 75 cents 
each till Oct. tst. Or,if you are an 
old subscriber you can send your owt! 
name and one new one for $1.50 till Oct. 
1st only. Add 30 cents for each lovely 


Oet ist aquarelle tint picture of MISS WII 
. LARD that is wanted. Pictures to 
be delivered in December. Address, 
O Woman’s Temperance Pub!ish'ng Ass'n, 
N y. iSGi Da Salle Street. 


CITIC AGO, 


